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AROUND A GEOLOGIC CLOCK IN 
MINNESOTA! 


Before anyone can understand the geological history of 
a region, two fundamental geological concepts must be 
thoroughly comprehended. These are the magnitude of 
geological time and the enormous gaps in the geological 
record of any one region. 

To quickly gain an appreciation of the enormous number 
of years involved in reviewing the events of the past that 
have been recorded in the rocks of Minnesota, let us imag- 
ine that all the events in the geologic history of our state 
since the formation of the earliest known rocks are to be 
portrayed before our eyes on an enormous motion picture 
screen during one revolution of the hour hand on a clock. 
Twelve hours on our imaginary clock will then represent at 
least five hundred million years in the geologic history of 
our state. Each hour will represent over forty million 
years; each minute, seven hundred thousand years; each 
second, as it ticks by, will see eleven thousand, six hundred 
years in the geologic history of Minnesota move past us in 
review. On this clock of ours, the entire history of man 
on the earth will occupy less than a minute, and one-fifth of 
a second will serve for all the period recorded in the history 
of civilized man. 

On our earth, mountains have been born where once the 


*A radio talk presented over the University of Minnesota station 
WLB under the auspices of the Minnesota Historical Society on April 3. 
Ed. 
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seas were found. These mountains have grown old and 
have been worn away to level plains. Rocks that have 
slowly cooled from liquid masses deep in the earth have 
been exposed to view as the overlying rocks have been worn 
away by the elements. It should not surprise us, then, if 
great gaps in the geologic record of the past occur. In- 
deed, the surprising fact is that any consecutive account of 
the past events on the earth can be reconstructed. 

Let us suppose that our twelve geologic hours in the past 
history of Minnesota are to begin at noon. By midnight 
all the events in the geologic history of the state will have 
passed in review. As our motion picture begins, we see 
Minnesota as the scene of enormous volcanic activity. 
Great flows of lava pour out of rents in the earth’s crust 
and cover the land north and west of the present region of 
Lake Superior. Many of the lava flows are extruded from 
the interior of the earth beneath seas which cover parts of 
the surface of our state. In these seas are deposited sedi- 
ments, some of which will later become the iron formation 
of the Vermilion Range. 

As three hours on our geologic clock pass by —at least 
a hundred and twenty million years—we find the lava- 
covered land beginning to bulge and heave until the nose of 
a range of mountains appears. The range strikes east and 
somewhat north into Canada. These mountains extend in 
a general northeast, southwest direction across the area of 
Minnesota from the Canadian boundary line at Saganaga 
Lake to the southwestern corner of Minnesota. To the 
north they strike across Canada, following the general line 
of the St. Lawrence River into far-off Quebec. 

From three o'clock till four o’clock, as our picture of 
Minnesota of the past moves on, the mountain range is 
slowly leveled away by the elements. At last we see that 
as our mountains were formed enormous quantities of liquid 
rock from the depths of the earth welled up beneath the 
folded surface rocks. This liquid rock had cooled and 
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formed great rounded knobs of granite and gneiss, which 
are gradually exposed as the mountains disappear. These 
are marked today by the many outcroppings of granite along 
the Minnesota River above Mankato and by granite around 
Saganaga Lake. The ancient lava flows were profoundly 
altered during the mountain-building movements, until they 
became the so-called green schists of St. Louis and Itasca 
counties. On our leveled mountain area, mud rocks and 
boulder rocks are deposited in another sea that has occupied 
the area. These are now preserved as the slates and con- 
glomerates abundant in Koochiching and St. Louis counties. 

From four to five o’clock we see mountains again raised 
and worn away, leaving other granite masses, similar to 
the older ones, outcropping in a broad belt north from the 
Mesabi Range to the Canadian border and beyond. These 
younger granites also outcrop south and west of Mille Lacs. 

Geologists believe that on the ancient rocks which we 
have seen forming in the first five hours of our geological 
motion picture all the later rocks of our state were laid 
down. Thus, if we were to drill down through the younger 
rocks in any part of the state, we would, at some point, come 
to one of the ancient basement rocks—the granites, the al- 
tered sediments, and the ancient lavas. 

During the hour from five to six o’clock we see a succes- 
sion of events happening with comparative rapidity. Our 
ancient rocks are first covered by seas in which sediments, 
including the iron-bearing formations of the Mesabi Range, 
are deposited. They occupy most of north-central Minne- 
sota. The quartzite with its interbedded pipestone layers, 
which is found in southwestern Minnesota, was probably 
deposited at this time. This quiet period of sedimentation 
ends with another extensive period of volcanic activity. 
Masses of molten rock are intruded from below and enor- 
mous sheets of lava flow from cracks in the earth’s surface 
to cover the Lake Superior area and to spread west to the 
Mesabi Range and south to Taylor’s Falls. These vol- 
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canic rocks are best studied along the north shore of Lake 
Superior. 

At six-thirty on our geologic clock Minnesota again is 
affected by mountain-building movements, which center, 
however, in Ontario and Wisconsin. At this time, the 
great downward fold of rock which is later to be occupied 
by Lake Superior is partly formed. The lava flows of the 
North Shore today are seen to dip down underneath the 
lake. 

For over half of our twelve hours of geologic time — at 
least two hundred and seventy-five million years — Minne- 
sota has been close to the center of mountain-forming 
activity on the continent. The rocks at the surface, in conse- 
quence, are folded, crumpled, and altered; the relationships 
between the different masses of rock are obscure and diffi- 
cult to determine. During the remaining five and a half 
hours on our geologic clock, Minnesota is far removed from 
the centers of mountain-forming activity, and the record 
which is preserved is to be found in the flat-lying mud 
rocks, lime rocks, and sand rocks deposited in the seas. 
Even this record is by no means complete, for Minnesota 
has been above the level of the ancient seas for longer pe- 
riods of time than it has been submerged, and these long 
periods of erosion leave little evidence of past events for 
the geologist to study. It is the periods of rock formation, 
and not the periods of rock erosion, from which the geolo- 
gist constructs his history of the past. 

Another change takes place at this time in our geologic 
history of Minnesota. This is the appearance of abundant 
life in the seas. Heretofore the record has been meager 
indeed. Only the presence of a few dubious alga-like 
forms in the rock has given any real clue to the life of our 
state. From this time forward the record of life is varied 
and interesting. 

For the next half hour of our picture of Minnesota of 
the past — twenty million years or more — nothing appears 
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on the screen. We perhaps can guess at some of the events 
which transpired during this great lost interval of time. 
The mountains raised during the last recorded period prob- 
ably were worn down and a thick bed of sandstone was 
deposited on the eastern flank of the ancient range. The 
area for hundreds of miles to the south and east of Minne- 
sota was gradually warped down until a rock trough, com- 
municating with the ocean through California, was formed. 
This rocky trough gradually deepened until the southeast- 
ern corner of Minnesota was submerged. The sea ex- 
tended to the flank of the eroded remnant of the range of 
mountains which cut across Minnesota from the northeast 
to the southwest. This, then, is the condition which we 
see as the hour hand points to seven o’clock. 

From seven o'clock to eight o’clock this arm of the sea, 
which has invaded our state from the southeast, occupies 
our interest. We see great rivers carrying sand down to 
the shore of this sea, where it is deposited in thick beds. 
As we watch the scene, we scarcely note the minor changes 
in conditions which cause beds of mud and limestone to be 
deposited at intervals between the beds of sand. Some- 
times the boundary of the sea shifts slightly, bringing por- 
tions of the sea bottom above water, where the newly 
deposited sediments are rapidly eroded. Throughout this 
whole hour of geologic time, however, there is an almost 
continuous deposition of sediments in some parts of the 
southeastern corner of our state. These now appear as 
flat-lying beds of sandstone, shale, and limestone that out- 
crop along the river bluffs from Taylor’s Falls south to the 
Iowa border and beyond, and along the tributaries of the 
Mississippi in southern Minnesota. These beds of rock 
are often pierced by the deep wells of the Twin Cities. 
Animals were abundant in this ancient sea and during this 
hour of geologic time we see many forms of lower inverte- 
brates develop and pass out of existence. Trilobites — dis- 
tant relatives of the crabs—are the highest form of life. 
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From eight o'clock until nine we again have a gap in the 
record of Minnesota of the past. Our ancient sea has 
retreated and the beds of rock that were deposited are 
everywhere being eroded. If we could glance at the conti- 
nent as a whole, we would observe a sea occupying a trough 
where the Appalachian Mountains now lie and spreading as 
far west as Wisconsin, but never quite reaching Minnesota. 
For a brief period around nine o'clock we see a small por- 
tion of Minnesota again submerged by an arm of the sea 
which covers Iowa and extends far to the northwest. The 
intervening time has seen the rise of the fishes. 

From nine o'clock until eleven-fifteen our screen is blank. 
During this great interval of time, Minnesota was every- 
where above the sea and was being eroded. Important 
events were happening in many other parts of North 
America. The Appalachian Mountains had been formed. 
Life had made many advances. Land animals had ap- 
peared, and the age of enormous reptiles had almost run 
its course. Plant life had taken on an almost modern as- 
pect. Suddenly, for a brief interval on our screen, we see 
the seas once more invading Minnesota—this time from 
the west. Our ancient Minnesota mountains have disap- 
peared before the eroding elements, and the western sea 
deposits a thin layer of mud and sand over the eroded sur- 
faces of mountains as well as ancient sea bottoms. The 
brief invasion of the sea is ended by its general withdrawal 
as the Rocky Mountains are formed. By eleven-thirty the 
last of Minnesota’s seas has withdrawn. 

It was a strange scene which we saw during the time of 
this last brief invasion of the sea, for some of the curious 
reptiles of the past—the dinosaurs—were to be found 
along the shore of the ancient sea in our own state. 

Again our screen is blank as the end of our twelve geo- 
logic hours draws near. Only forty-three seconds — five 
hundred thousand years—are left. Suddenly a new scene 
flashes upon the screen. Again we see our state invaded. 
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This time the invader is not an advancing arm of the sea, 
but a sheet of ice. From the far north, ice rapidly spreads 
over the northern half of the continent and almost all of 
Minnesota is covered. The ice retreats and again ad- 
vances. Four times the ice spreads south and retreats to 
the north, the last retreat taking place less than four sec- 
onds before our picture ends. As the ice retreats for the 
last time we see, almost in a flash, a large lake covering 
the northwestern corner of the state, where the water from 
the melting ice is dammed up between the retreating ice 
sheet at the north and the continental divide at the south. 
We see the water break through and drain off to the north 
as the ice finally withdraws past Hudson Bay. 

Life again has changed. The age of reptiles has passed 
and the age of mammals is with us. We see shaggy ele- 
phants roaming Minnesota during the Ice Age. We even 
see early man. 

Our last glimpse of Minnesota shows it much as it is 
today. Almost everywhere the rocks are covered by an 
uneven mantle of soil and boulders —the debris left by the 
melting ice. Thousands of tiny depressions in this mantle 
are filled with lakes. If we could see this last brief mo- 
ment of the picture in slow motion we would see lakes being 
filled with peat, and river bottoms, no longer scoured by 
rushing torrents from the melting ice, filled with silt to a 
depth of hundreds of feet. We would see coniferous for- 
ests moving north, followed by deciduous forests. We 
would mark the cutting back of the Falls of St. Anthony 
from Fort Snelling to Minneapolis. 

Now our twelve geologic hours of Minnesota’s past are 
ended. We cannot help wondering what future geologic 
time holds in store for Minnesota. 

Louis H. Poweti 


St. Pau. INsTITUTE 
St. PauL, MINNESOTA 








SOME ASPECTS OF MINNESOTA 
PREHISTORY! 


It may be safely said that at one time Minnesota had as 
many as ten thousand Indian mounds. Damage to these 
monuments of prehistoric occupation through cultivation, 
weathering, and the building of roads, it is estimated, may 
have reduced the number by one-third, leaving perhaps not 
as many as sixty-five hundred mounds still visible. Added 
to this more or less inevitable destruction are the depreda- 
tions of the relic hunter, who has often thoughtlessly re- 
moved or disturbed the evidences of customs and cultural 
contacts which might have been important in solving some 
of the problems connected with the prehistory of the 
Northwest. 

The first extensive survey of the mound-builder antiqui- 
ties of the upper Mississippi Valley, including Minnesota, 
resulted from the interest and initiative of two of St. Paul’s 
early citizens. This project, conducted by Alfred J. Hill, 
its backer and originator, and Theodore H. Lewis, ex- 
tended from 1881 to 1895. In that time there were sur- 
veyed and tabulated about thirteen thousand mounds in the 
Northwest, more than half of which were located in Min- 
nesota. The 7,844 recorded in this state, great as the 
number seems, were not all that existed here at the time, 
for it was then impossible to explore thoroughly some of 
the less accessible places. And since that survey was made, 
other mound groups, then uncharted, have been reported. 

An interesting feature of the Indian mound culture is the 
rather localized efigy mound area. Although mounds are 
distributed generally over the whole region drained by the 

*A radio talk presented over the University of Minnesota station 
WLB under the auspices of the Minnesota Historical Society on April 


10. Ed. 
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Mississippi and its tributaries, the efigy mound is found 
almost solely in southern Wisconsin. A good many are to 
be found in Illinois and Iowa, but all are located near the 
Wisconsin boundaries. An offshoot of the efigy mound 
area which extends into southeastern Minnesota included 
at one time perhaps fifty efigies. These effigies are built 
to represent the form of some animal. A bird in flight is 
the form found most frequently in Minnesota; less often 
the snake, the bear, the buffalo, the frog, or the turtle is 
represented. Perhaps as many as half of these interesting 
mounds may no longer be seen. The fate that befell the 
interesting group of five bird effigies which once stood near 
Prior Lake in Scott County is typical of what overtook and 
is overtaking others. In the early eighties one of the five 
effigies extended into freshly broken land. Soon thereafter 
the advance of cultivation completely obliterated the entire 


group. 
Almost everyone in and about the Twin Cities knows of 


the Indian mounds at Mounds Park, St. Paul. These are 
said to have been built by the Sioux as burial places. The 
chief purpose of all other similar Minnesota mounds appar- 
ently was that of burial. Although some mounds in the 
central part of the state seem to have had nothing in them, 
it is possible that the contents had almost completely de- 
cayed before the mounds were excavated. The practice 
of burial, of course, indicates a respect or consideration for 
the dead and an idea of life after death. 

The typical mound burial for some parts of the state was 
the “bundle” or secondary burial. In such cases the dead, 
along with their possessions, were often first buried in shal- 
low graves, or perhaps placed on scaffolds or platforms 
above the ground. On a stated date, after enough time 
had elapsed for the flesh to leave the bones, the skeletons 
of the recent dead were collected. Many of the small 
bones and often some of the possessions, such as pipes or 
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weapons, were left behind, but the long bones and the skulls 
were deposited, much in the fashion of cordwood, in 
mounds erected with ceremony over them, covering them 
all together. This was not the sole method of disposition 
of the dead, however; for there was no great uniformity of 
burial. Upon occasion the dead were cremated. At other 
times they were placed in mounds at full length horizon- 
tally or in a sitting position. Sometimes they were put in 
stone-lined graves or cysts, and again they were deposited 
in pits. 

The purpose of the construction of the effigies apparently 
cannot be so simply explained. It has been supposed that 
the efigy type of mound was built for ceremonial or relig- 
ious reasons. But in some instances the effigies contain 
burials located at some vital point in the mound, such as in 
the head, or where the heart should be. 

It was rather commonly supposed not so long ago that 
the builders of the mounds were people of gigantic stature 
who possessed a civilization far superior to that of the 
Indians. Their origin was said to be mysterious. They 
acquired a great share of the North American continent, 
where their superior culture thrived for an indefinite length 
of time. Suddenly, it was supposed, the people and the 
civilization disappeared, leaving only the mounds behind. 
Before the significance of the mounds was known, and their 
study carefully undertaken, all sorts of queer speculations 
about them and their builders were advanced. The 
mound-builders were claimed to be anything from the “ten 
lost tribes” to the descendants of Welsh adventurers. 
Fanciful stories about these people grew, and no doubt the 
tales still flourish in out-of-the-way places. The skeleton 
of the giant mound-builder, upon being measured, modestly 
assumes the proportions of the modern Indian. There is 
ample evidence to show that the mound-builder is the an- 
cestor of some of the present Indian groups. There also 
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are indications that his origin is Asiatic, dating back per- 
haps eight thousand years or more. 

Although the mounds are probably better known than 
any other feature of prehistory, it must be remembered 
that there are others which are equally important, and in 
some respects more important than the mounds. One such 
feature is the old habitation or village site, where the suc- 
cessive generations of prehistoric tribes carried on the busi- 
ness of living. There they erected their dwellings. There 
in the regular daily routine they made, used, and lost or 
discarded their implements of stone, bone, shell, or wood. 
There they made and accidentally broke their pottery. 
There they left the broken bones of the animals which had 
served as food. And on or near the site they occasionally 
buried their dead. Such a site may have been occupied so 
long, and under such conditions, that three or four or more 
feet of refuse had accumulated. 

For the story told by such a site, consider the only rock 
shelter or shallow cave habitation site that has been care- 
fully excavated in Minnesota. It is situated on the St. 
Croix River. The occupants of this shelter lived there 
long enough for as much as four feet of débris to collect on 
the floor. They may have occupied it chiefly from eight 
hundred or a thousand to two hundred years ago. Of the 
first years of their occupancy there are not many remains. 
But the top half of the deposit, which is the later refuse, 
is rich in remains. In this débris have been found prehis- 
toric implements, such as arrowheads, bits of spearheads, 
short stone knives, stone scrapers of several types, and 
other less common pieces. Many of these implements must 
have been produced on this very location, for there are 
present hundreds of stone chips which are the waste prod- 
ucts of such a stone industry. 

As the inhabitants of the shelter sat about their camp 
fires, which are now indicated only by black bands of char- 
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coal and burned rock some distance below the present 
ground surface, they prepared hides for clothing and other 
uses, made implements, and did many other routine tasks. 
These facts are documented almost as clearly as if the rec- 
ord were written in longhand, for here are sharp bone awls 
and needles, the bone flesher or grainer used in working the 
skins, and the bones of deer and other animals in some 
numbers. Here arealso other implements. Some, of bone, 
were used perhaps in the preparation of vegetable food. 
There are sharp bone fishhooks used—apparently with 
notable success— for angling in the pond below the shel- 
ter. Bone beads and a pottery tobacco pipe, which hap- 
pens to be of a type found in mounds and which has a bowl 
well blackened as if from use, also were found in the 
shelter. 

The food which the people who occupied the shelter used 
was that which was obtainable in the neighborhood of their 
camp. Some of the animals that simmered in their stew 
pots have been identified from bone fragments. They in- 
clude deer, beaver, muskrat, rabbit, raccoon, red squirrel, 
and probably dog, which continued to serve the Indians as 
food in historic times. Remains of a number of animals 
no longer found in this region, like the deer, the elk, and 
the bear, also were found. At least five kinds of fish— 
pike, catfish, sturgeon, buffalo fish, and sheepshead — have 
been identified. The turtle was frequently caught, as were 
several kinds of birds, including the duck. At least three 
different types of pottery have been found in the shelter 
débris. There is a northern Minnesota type, another 
known chiefly to the immediate south and eastward, and a 
Wisconsin type. Their presence may indicate that this 
cave or shelter was used at various times by different groups 
of people. 

When a prehistoric site such as this is exhaustively and 
scientifically studied, the objects obtained in excavation may 
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be compared to pieces from a jig-saw puzzle. Each piece 
has certain definite characteristics, but its full significance is 
not apparent until it is interlocked with the others. 

The question of the age of habitation sites and mound 
groups is one which will probably never be answered as 
definitely as one would wish. A very few Minnesota 
mounds are known, by historical record, to have been built 
at, or shortly before, the time of the first white contact. 
And some of the habitation or village sites are known by 
historic records to have been occupied at a given time. 
Thus, the date of the most recent village site remains may 
be set with some certainty, but the dates of the earlier occu- 
pations may be judged only by the relationship of the layers 
of village refuse. The mounds and habitation sites often 
produce implements and pottery which are identical. The 
dating of the mounds and sites can be fairly exact chrono- 
logically, although the year or even the century may not be 
assigned. If there existed for the Northwest a system 
comparable to the Douglass tree-ring system of dating used 
in the Southwest, the problem would be greatly simplified. 
By this method the age of the remains of some species of 
southwestern trees is determined on the basis of the pattern 
formed by characteristic variations of series of growth 
rings; and the pattern has been now worked out for almost 
a two-thousand year sequence, ending with the present. 
Thus, it is sometimes possible to date village or habitation 
sites in the Southwest simply by examining the better pre- 
served pieces of charcoal found in the fire hearth, although 
the fire may have been out and covered with dirt for fifteen 
hundred years. But such a key is almost too much to hope 
for in the Northwest, which is far outside of the effective 
range of this system. At present it may be sufficient to say 
that most of the prehistoric remains in the state are from 
three to twelve hundred years old. 

The pottery that is found so commonly in parts of Min- 
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nesota is one of the most important aids in matters ot dat- 
ing and distribution. The predominant type found in the 
northern two-thirds of the state is a large wide-bodied ves- 
sel made of fired clay mixed with a sand or grit temper to 
prevent cracking in manufacture, often elaborately deco- 
rated on neck and rim with fabric and cord impressions. 
The capacity is often from three to five gallons. In spite 
of the size, the clay of the body wall is rarely much more 
than one-eighth of an inch thick, and often less. It is not 
surprising that such pots did not last a great while when 
used and that they are almost never found in a complete 
state. The usual southern Minnesota type is a vessel of 
about the same capacity as that used in the north, but it is 
made of clay with a crushed shell temper. The rims are 
less elaborate than those on northern pottery, and the de- 
sign is incised by drawing a stick or other implement over 
the surface of the bowl while the clay is fresh. Oddly 
enough, it appears that the Siouan people were responsible 
for making both types, one in the south and the other, over 
a wide area, in the north. They may have learned at one 
time to make the northern type from some neighboring 
tribe, perhaps an Algonquian group. The distribution of 
these and other types of pottery within the state of Minne- 
sota, their origin, and their age are important problems in 
Minnesota prehistory. 

Copper was rather widely used in prehistoric times in 
Minnesota, although it was not very abundant. The metal 
was not smelted or cast, but was beaten and sharpened in 
the cold state. There are in the Lake Superior region 
aboriginal mines that doubtless were worked by the Sioux 
and perhaps by other early Minnesota peoples. In addi- 
tion to copper that had been mined, occasional copper 
nuggets found in or on the glacial drift were used. Spear- 
heads and knives are two of the most common prehistoric 
copper implements found in Minnesota, and beads are the 
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most common ornaments. Many other artifacts of stone 
or bone were reproduced to some extent in copper by the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the region. 

There are other marks of prehistoric occupation which 
may not be so well known as the mounds and village sites. 
Portages between lakes, sugar orchards where the trees 
still retain the marks of tappings, pictographs or rock 
drawings, pits which were used for storage or cooking, old 
trails, and arrowheads, hammers, and other implements 
may be found in many parts of the state. 

Cannibalism has long been known in the New World, for 
the first Spanish explorers reported it in Central America. 
Knowledge of the extent of this practice in the western 
hemisphere in prehistoric times has gradually been expand- 
ing. Last summer an expedition from the University of 
Minnesota found, while excavating a mound on the Rainy 
River, unmistakable evidence of this custom as practiced 
prehistorically in what is now northern Minnesota. A 
large percentage of the long bones of the remains of more 
than a hundred individuals showed signs of cannibalistic 
treatment, which allowed the removal of the marrow fat 
upon heating. Parts of the skulls had also been broken 
out to facilitate the removal of the brain. The nature of 
the remains and the condition under which they were found 
suggest that this cannibalism was ceremonial rather than 
necessary. The extent of the custom in the state has not 
yet been determined, but its presence has been substanti- 
ated. Evidences of prehistoric cannibalism are found quite 
generally in the eastern parts of the United States. Sev- 
eral well authenticated cases of cannibalism in Minnesota 
in the last one hundred and fifty years are recorded; this 
cannibalism was practiced as a result of famine. 

Most of the features of prehistory so far mentioned are 
common to all the northwest states, but there is one prehis- 
toric site which is peculiar to Minnesota. It is the pipe- 
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stone quarry in the southwestern part of the state. Its 
product is unique, although in the rough state or worked, 
for example, into pipes, the soft red stone is known to have 
been transported long distances. The early French ex- 
plorers mentioned the red stone, and other reports of it 
were made later. The best known of these was made by 
Catlin after his trip to the quarry in 1836, since which time 
pipestone has often been called catlinite. Tribes ordinarily 
hostile could meet at this spot in safety while they quarried 
enough pipestone to meet their needs. The quarry was a 
place of truce, and it came to be considered sacred. It is 
appropriate that this historic, and prehistoric, site, which 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere, should be created a national 
park. Such plans are under way. 

The present status of Minnesota, archeologically, is an 
interesting one. There is the “‘ Minnesota man’’—the 
skeleton of a girl of about sixteen, some parts of which are 
in a good state of preservation. It was found in 1931 in 
an undisturbed deposit of silt which had been the bottom 
of a lake that preceded glacial Lake Agassiz. There is 
evidence that the skeleton is about twenty thousand years 
old, and since it shows some peculiar characteristics which 
may prove to be important in the story of man in America, 
its discovery —reported by Dr. Albert E. Jenks of the 
University of Minnesota—has already attracted wide- 
spread attention. 

Among Minnesota’s archeological resources are the re- 
sults of the early surveys, the interesting disclosures of 
more recent field expeditions, the unique pipestone quarry. 
All the rest of the field of Minnesota prehistory is as yet 
scarcely more than probed by scientific exploration. There 
is a growing interest in the story of man. The future of 
archeology in Minnesota should merit attention. 

Ratpu D. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 

















RADISSON’'S TWO WESTERN 
JOURNEYS 


When the French in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century took possession of the St. Lawrence Valley, the 
acquisition does not seem to have been considered an event 
of major importance. The population of the home coun- 
try was not yet so dense as to demand new territory for 
expansion. For many years, moreover, there was doubt 
that agriculture would prove profitable in a climate so much 
more severe than that of France. The acquisition of Can- 
ada was therefore considered of dubious value except by a 
few missionaries, and the royal government was very slow 
in granting any assistance for the safety or progress of the 
new colony. 

Soon, however, it was discovered that this American 
possession could supply one great need of the home coun- 
try, and that was furs. Particularly was it rich in beaver, 
which was in great demand for beaver hats —the headgear 
demanded by fashion. The fur trade therefore became the 
mainstay of the colony and gained for it the few crumbs of 
favor that it received. For many years this trade was 
confined to the small tribes on the rivers that empty into 
the St. Lawrence from the north. Then came a larger 
supply of furs from the more populous Huron country and 
from the Ottawa on Manitoulin Island. Each spring when 
the Indians brought in their canoes filled with peltries, small 
fairs were held in Montreal and Three Rivers, where the 
natives exchanged their furs for the utensils, tools, orna- 
ments, and dainties that the French merchants and habit- 
ants had to offer. But this business was too profitable to 
be left in the hands of the general public. In 1645 a com- 
pany of the colony was organized for the purpose of 
monopolizing the fur trade. Concessions were obtained 
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from the authorities in France which gave this first trust in 
America the exclusive right to export furs. The business 
was systematized and yielded substantial profits to the trust, 
but it gave great dissatisfaction to those outside who were 
virtually debarred from trading in furs. 

But then came the great war of the Iroquois. The In- 
dians of the northland were panic-stricken and dared not 
risk themselves and their peltries on the river highways ex- 
posed to the attacks of the prowling Iroquois. For sev- 
eral years no peltries came in and the fur company was 
ruined. The end of the fur trade seemed to have come 
and with it the end of the colony. 

In this darkest hour, in 1654, a large fleet of Ottawa and 
Hurons arrived from the islands in the mouth of Green Bay 
with canoes laden with furs. Joyous in a victory of the 
year before over the terrible Iroquois, they brought not 
only furs, but also the news of a vast new storehouse of 
riches beyond the Great Lakes. Among the many who 
looked with fond eyes upon these treasures was a man by 
the name of Médard Chouart, better-known as the Sieur 
des Groseilliers, of Three Rivers. For many years he had 
served the missionaries in the Huron country as a man-of- 
all-work, and he could therefore speak with these visiting 
Indians in their own language. With him was his wife’s 
brother, Pierre Esprit Radisson, a gay young soldier of 
fortune eighteen years of age. At this time prospective 
fur traders were not required to have a license, but as 
Chouart was sergeant-major of the garrison at Three Riv- 
ers, it was necessary for him to obtain leave of absence 
from the governor, Jean de Lauzon. As the latter was 
the chief representative of the Hundred Associates—the . 
French company which held a royal concession for the 
Canadian fur trade—he was eager to stimulate the trade 
in the new western regions and granted the permission at 
once. Quickly gathering arms, ammunition, and articles 
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of trade, Chouart and his brother-in-law departed with the 
Indians on August 6, 1654. They were the first white men 
to venture into the West after Jean Nicolet made the trip 
twenty years earlier. Their destination, like his, was the 
Green Bay region. 

These two men were the first of a class that later became 
numerous — the coureurs de bois, easy-going, fearless young 
wanderers of the woods, who bluffed their way among the 
superstitious Indians ‘‘ as gods and devils of the earth” for 
the purpose of getting rich in peltries. Such, at least, 
seems to have been the character of Radisson, the chronicler 
of the expedition. Chouart, who was much older and 
could speak the Huron language, was probably the leader, 
but little is known of him, as Radisson in his narrative 
monopolized the limelight. Chouart made notes during 
the journey, but these were lost on the return trip. More 
has been written about the two brief visits of these men 
into the West than about any of the other early path- 
finders.! 

The reason for this is that Radisson, who about ten 
years later wrote his account of their wanderings, is as 
rambling in his narrative as he was in his occupation. His 
chronology is hopeless; parenthetical digressions a page or 
two in length are put in without warning, to the confusion 
of the reader; harrowing experiences of other travelers are 
plagiarized to make a dramatic and picturesque story; and 
hearsay reports of distant places are interpolated as if per- 

* For some of the more recent accounts of Radisson and Groseilliers, 
see Louise Phelps Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin and the 
Northwest, 101-138 (Madison, 1925); Albert M. Goodrich, “ The 
Radisson Problem: The Prairie Island Case,” ante, 13: 245-255; Grace 
. L. Nute, “The Radisson Problem: Another Interpretation,” ante, 
13: 255-267; Henry Colin Campbell, “ Radisson and Groseilliers: Prob- 
lems in Early Western History,” in American Historical Review, 1: 
226-237 (January, 1896); and Warren Upham, “Groseilliers and 
Radisson, the First White Men in Minnesota,” in Minnesota Historical 


Collections, 10: 449-594 (part 2). The last study includes a Radisson 
bibliography of 107 titles that is complete up to 1904 (p. 568-594). 
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sonally seen. Various writers, reading this medley of fact 
and fiction, have concluded that these two travelers not only 
discovered the Mississippi River, but sailed down it to the 
sunny South with its citrous fruits and eternal summer in 
one direction, and penetrated to the Rocky Mountains, 
Rainy Lake, Hudson Bay, and Nova Scotia in other direc- 
tions. As all these imaginary events could not be crowded 
into the time spent on the two journeys, Radisson solved the 
difficulty by apparently adding an extra year to each of the 
two journeys, which has greatly added to the troubles of 
the commentators. 

One of the principal problems in the study of the Radis- 
son narratives is the question of the dates and duration of 
his two western journeys. These and other journeys of 
Radisson were so crowded with new impressions and dra- 
matic experiences that his recollection of them after a lapse 
of ten or more years naturally became confused. His own 
chronology is therefore very unreliable. But by checking 
his narratives with entries in the contemporary journal of 
the Jesuits, it is possible to fix the time of these expeditions 
definitely. 

We shall take as a starting point the date August 21, 
1660, when Monseigneur Laval met Chouart and his com- 
pany of Ottawa Indians in Montreal. They had arrived 
two days earlier from Lake Superior with sixty canoes filled 
with furs valued at two hundred thousand livres.2, The 
canoes were all large, with five men in each. Five hundred 
Indians in a hundred canoes had left Lake Superior, but 
forty canoes had turned back because their occupants feared 
the Iroquois. The chronicler also states that Chouart “ had 
gone to their [the Ottawa’s] country the preceding year.” *® 


* The livre had the same value as did the franc before the World 
War, — about twenty cents,— but in Radisson’s time it had a much 
greater purchasing value. 

*Reuben G. Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 
45: 161-163 (Cleveland, 1899). The italics are the author’s. 
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Father Lalemant reports that he met two Frenchmen 
who had just returned from the West at Quebec shortly 
after August 1, 1660. He writes: 

Scarcely had I returned to Quebec when I found two Frenchmen 
there who had but just arrived from those upper countries, with three 
hundred Algonkins, in sixty canoes loaded with furs. Following is 
an account of what they saw with their own eyes. . . . 

They passed the winter on the shores of Lake Superior, and were 
fortunate enough to baptize there two hundred little children. . 
forty went straight to Heaven, dying soon after Baptism. 

During their winter season, our two Frenchmen made divers ex- 
cursions to the surrounding tribes. Among other things, they saw, 
six days’ journey beyond the lake toward the Southwest, a tribe com- 
posed of the remnants of the Hurons of the Tobacco Nation, whe 
have been compelled by the Iroquois to forsake their native land, and 
bury themselves so deep in the forests that they cannot be found by 
their enemies. These poor people — fleeing and pushing their way 
over mountains and rocks, through these vast unknown forests — 
fortunately encountered a beautiful River, large, wide, deep, and 
worthy of comparison, they say, with our great river St. Lawrence.* 

These two statements from different witnesses show that 
the two Frenchmen spent only one winter in the West on 
this journey. In support of this also may be mentioned 
the fact that no western Indians with whom the two trav- 
elers might have returned to the West visited the colony in 
1658, because in that year an Iroquois army of twelve hun- 
dred men was ravaging the upper country. But in the 
summer of 1659, two fleets of canoes which had taken a 
long, round-about route in order to avoid the Iroquois ar- 
rived from the Great Lakes. One of them consisted of six 
canoes of Saulteux, or Chippewa, who had spent five months 
on the journey. They asked for “some frenchmen to es- 
cort them on their return.”* Radisson states definitely 
that he and his brother-in-law returned to the West with 
seven canoes of Saulteux who had arrived in August by way 
of the Maurice River and the northern route “ w* incred- 


* Jesuit Relations, 45: 233-235. The italics are the author’s. 
* Jesuit Relations, 44: 205-219; 45: 109. 
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ible paines.”® This is, therefore, conclusive evidence that 
the two Frenchmen departed for the West in the early part 
of August, 1659. 

Many commentators have thought that this was the first 
expedition of Chouart and Radisson into the West, placing 
the second expedition in the years 1661-63.’ This conclu- 
sion is impossible, however, for two reasons: First, the 
Jesuits, in their journal for May, 1662, state that early in 
that month Groseilliers and ten other men were on a voyage 
down the St. Lawrence, passing Quebec, with the intention 
of going to Hudson Bay either in canoes by way of the 
Saguenay, or possibly in a sailing vessel around Labrador.* 
And, second, Radisson in his narrative of the second west- 
ern journey gives a detailed description of his visit to the 
Hurons, which, according to Lalemant, took place in the 
winter of 1659-60. To this Radisson adds the following: 


To augment our misery we receive news of the Octanaks, who weare 
about a hundred and fifty, w*® their families. They had a quarell 
w* y® hurrons in the Isle where we had come from some years before 
in the lake of the stairing hairs.° 


° Voyages of Peter Esprit Radisson, Being an Account of His Travels 
and Experiences among the North American Indians, from 1652 to 
1684, 175 (Boston, 1885). 

* Among these are N.-E. Dionne, “ Chouart et Radisson,” in Royal 
Society of Canada, Proceedings and Transactions, 11: 115-135, 12: 29-48 
(1893, 1894); George Bryce, “The Further History of Pierre Esprit 
Radisson,” and Benjamin Sulte, “ Découverte du Mississipi en 1659” and 
“ Radisson in the Northwest, 1661-63,” in Royal Society of Canada, 
Proceedings and Transactions, vol. 4, section 2, p. 53-66; vol. 9, section 
1, p. 3-25; and vol. 10, section 2, p. 224-230 (second series, 1898, 1903, 
1904) ; and J. V. Brower, Memoirs of Explorations in the Basin of the 
Mississippi, vol. 6 (St. Paul, 1903). 

* Jesuit Relations, 47:279. It is probable that Chouart and Radisson 
journeyed to Hudson Bay by the canoe route at this time, as they claimed 
to have done a few years later in England. See Henry Ellis, 4 Voyage 
to Hudson’s Bay by the Dobbs Galley and California, in the Years 
1746 and 1747, 71-77 (London, 1748). This is affirmed also in a letter 
of Governor Denonville, dated at Quebec, November 8, 1686, which is 
printed in E. B. O’Callaghan, ed., Documents Relative to the Colonial 
History of New York, 9: 305 (Albany, 1857). 

* Radisson, Voyages, 203. 
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Radisson here plainly states that he had made an earlier 
journey some years before midwinter of 1660 to the Hurons 
and Ottawa, then living on an island in “the lake of the 
stairing hairs,” as he calls Lake Michigan. This journey 
could not therefore have taken place in 1658-59. Nor 
could it have taken place in 1657, for Radisson was then 
an interpreter among the Iroquois. On July 26, 1657, 
Radisson, with some other Frenchmen, set out on a journey 
to the Iroquois from which they did not return until April 
3, 1658.1° 

Finally, the first journey of Radisson and Chouart could 
not have taken place in the years from 1651 to 1654. 
Radisson arrived in Canada on May 24, 1651. The next 
spring, 1652, while hunting, he was captured by the Mo- 
hawk, was adopted into their tribe, and had many strange 
adventures. About November 1, 1653, he escaped to the 
Dutch at Fort Orange, now Albany, and later made his way 
to Holland and France. He returned to Canada on May 
15, 1654.11 There remains, therefore, as the only time 
when he could have made his first western journey, the pe- 
riod between May 15, 1654, and July 26, 1657. 

Radisson writes that the first western journey occupied 
three years. His detailed description of the journey up 
the Ottawa River corresponds almost precisely with the ex- 
periences of the trading fleet which went west in 1656, 
carrying as passengers the missionaries Gareau and Dreuil- 
lettes. These two items in Radisson’s narrative have led 
the eminent historian, Dr. Louise P. Kellogg, to advance 
the ingenious hypothesis that Radisson did not accompany 
his brother-in-law in 1654 but joined him in 1656, when he 
had the adventures recorded, and returned in 1657. Rad- 
isson in his narrative is supposed by Dr. Kellogg to have 
treated Chouart’s journey in 1654—56 and his own journey 


* Radisson, Voyages, 6. 
™ Radisson, V oyages, 82-86. 
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in company with Chouart in 1656—57 as one journey cover- 
ing three years.'* 

This theory is not tenable, however, because the parish 
records of Three Rivers show that Chouart was in that 
village in November, 1656. He is also reported to have 
been in Three Rivers on September 26, 1656.1% More- 
over, the only trading fleet which arrived from the West in 
1657 was a band of mixed Indians who arrived at Three 
Rivers on November 17. As Radisson left on his excur- 
sion to the Iroquois on July 26, 1657, he could not have 
been with this fleet from the West. Furthermore, Radis- 
son states that upon his return from his first western jour- 
ney, he and his brother-in-law “stayed att home att rest y* 
yeare [1656-57].” '* 

Disregarding the remote possibility that Radisson’s nar- 
rative of his first expedition into the West is a piece of fic- 
tion from beginning to end, it is evident that the first 
journey began on August 6, 1654, and ended in midsummer 
of 1656. The second journey began in the early part of 
August, 1659, and ended on August 19, 1660. 

The similarity between the adventures that Radisson 
describes in connection with his first journey to the West 
and those which are related of the missionaries who de- 
parted in 1656 is easily explained. While staying at home 
to rest during the fall of 1656, Radisson probably talked 
with some of the survivors of the ill-fated expedition. 
Many years later when writing his narrative, he probably 
appropriated to himself the experiences of the missionaries 
in 1656 in order to make his story colorful. This plagiar- 
ism is slight compared with his claim that he and Chouart 
made annual visits to the Chippewa.’® Since at the time 
when he was writing he was endeavoring to interest the 


* Radisson, V oyages, 105-109. 

* Campbell and Sulte, in Brower, Memoirs of Exploration, 6: 70, 75. 
“ Jesuit Relations, 44: 201; Radisson, Voyages, 172. 

* Radisson, Voyages, 149. 
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English court in exploiting the Hudson Bay region, which 
could be reached by sailing vessels, the emphasis on the 
dangers of the land route was an argument in favor of his 
project. 

When the Indians with whom Chouart and Radisson 
traveled on the first western journey reached Georgian Bay 
at the mouth of French River, they separated into two par- 
ties. Seven canoes followed the north shore of the lake. 
These were probably occupied by Chippewa returning to 
their home at the Sault, not far away. The larger party, 
numbering about thirty canoes of Hurons and Ottawa, fol- 
lowed the shore of Lake Huron to the southern end, and 
then continued along its southwestern shore to the west end 
of the lake. This detour made their journey almost four 
hundred miles longer than if they had followed the usual 
course along Manitoulin Island. But they evidently feared 
an ambush by the Iroquois at some camping place along the 
shorter route. 

Radisson writes: ‘‘ After we travelled many dayes we ar- 
rived att a large island where we found their village,” that 
is, the village of the Ottawa and Hurons with whom he was 
traveling.'® Several writers have made the curious mis- 
take of assuming that this island was Manitoulin Island, 
which once was the home of the Ottawa. It is not difficult 
to show that this assumption is erroneous. When the Ot- 
tawa and Hurons circled clear around the south end of 
Lake Huron, they were avoiding Manitoulin Island as much 
as they could, not journeying toward it. When they left 
French River and rounded the Bruce peninsula to turn 
southward, they had already skirted the eastern shore of 
Manitoulin Island for twenty miles. They had reason to 
fear that their unprotected villages would be attacked by 
Iroquois, which, as we shall see later, actually happened. 
If their villages were on Manitoulin Island, they were prac- 


* Radisson, Voyages, 146. 
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tically within sight of them when passing it, and they would 
not make an idle and dangerous journey of four hundred 
miles in September when squalls are frequent. 

Finally, they were not heading for Manitoulin Island be- 
cause there were neither Hurons nor Ottawa there at the 
time. Perrot writes that in 1651 another Iroquois inva- 
sion ‘‘spread terror among the Outaoiias and their allies, 
who were at Sankinon [Saginaw], at Thunder Bay, and at 
Manitoaletz [Manitoulin Island] and Michillimakinak. 
They went to dwell together among the Hurons, on the 
island which we call Huron Island.” Huron Island is 
Washington Island near the north end of the Door County 
peninsula at the mouth of Green Bay. The Indians were 
still there in 1656, when the two Frenchmen made their re- 
port of the distribution of the tribes of the West.'* 

Immediately after mentioning the arrival at this island, 
Radisson adds: “‘ You must know that we passed a strait 
some 3 leagues beyond that place.”” The pointed reference 
to this strait is probably an indication of the vivid memory 
he had of the turbulent strait between Washington Island 
and the Door County peninsula—a strait so dangerous to 
navigation, that from time immemorial it has been known 
as Porte des Morts—the “Door of Death.” The fact 
that the village of the Ottawa and Hurons was about three 
leagues — seven miles— from the strait indicates that the 
village was at Little Lake in the northwest corner of the 
island. Two well-marked village sites have been found 
there. 

Shortly after the arrival of Radisson and Chouart at 
Washington Island, it was learned that a party of Iroquois 
had been discovered “att the great field.” Radisson with 
others set out to meet them. After they had searched for 


* Emma H. Blair, ed., The Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley and the Region of the Great Lakes, as described by Nicolas 
Perrot, 1: 148 (Cleveland, 1911) ; Jesuit Relations, 41:78; 44: 245-249; 
55: 100, 102; 56: 115; Nute, ante, 13: 259. 
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a couple of days, the Iroquois’ hiding place was discovered. 
‘We played the game so furiously,” writes Radisson, “ that 
none escaped. The day following we returned to our vil- 
lage w 8 of our enemys dead and 3 alive. The dead 
weare eaten & the living weare burned w" a small fire to the 
rigour of cruelties.’’ In order that there should be no mis- 
understanding as to where this skirmish took place he adds 
that ‘‘ We weare then possessed by the hurrons and Octanac 
[ Ottawa]; but our minde was not to stay in an island, but 
to be knowne w the remotest people.” '® 

From various remarks scattered through Radisson’s nar- 
rative and in the Jesuit Relations, it would appear that 
Washington Island at that time had a population of more 
than a thousand Ottawa and Hurons. It seems surprising 
that such a large number of Indians could have found their 
living on an island as small as this. But Radisson explains 
this by saying that these Indians were not interested in 
hunting, but made their living almost wholly by fishing.’* 
As the waters around Washington Island have always been 
known for good fishing, the explanation seems sufficient. 

The two fur traders, according to Radisson, won great 
honor by their victory over the Iroquois. The Potawatomi 
invited them to come to their great village, Méchingan, and 
there they spent the winter. Evidently they were well 
treated, for Radisson writes: 
I can assure you I liked noe country as I have that wherein we win- 
tered ; ffor whatever a man could desire was to be had in great plenty ; 
viz. staggs, fishes in abundance, & all sort of meat, corne enough. 
Those of the 2 nations [the Hurons and the Ottawa] would not 
come w*" us, but turned back to their nation.*° 

In the spring the travelers were taken by the Potawatomi 
to their kinsmen, the Prairie Potawatomi or Mascoutens. 
To get to them it was necessary to travel by canoe from 

* Radisson, Voyages, 147. 


” Radisson, Voyages, 155; Jesuit Relations, 38: 181. 
” Radisson, Voyages, 150. 
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the village of Méchingan, near the present Jacksonport, 
Wisconsin, southward along the shore of Lake Michigan to 
the Sturgeon Bay portage, and then up Green Bay and the 
Fox River to the Mascoutens, who lived, according to the 
report of the two travelers to Father Dreuillettes, ‘six or 
seven days’ journey Southwest by South from St. Michel 
[Méchingan].” ** 

As the two travelers arrived in the West in the autumn 
of 1654 and returned in the spring of 1656, they had only 
one summer —that of 1655—at their disposal. Radisson 
states that his brother-in-law, owing to illness, was obliged 
to remain in the camp during the summer, where he spent 
his time in growing a large crop of corn. This was to pro- 
vide the Indians with plenty of provisions for the return 
trip to Lower Canada, as he probably knew from his long 
experience with them that they often ran short of food on 
the journey. Radisson writes: ‘‘ Yt summer I went a hunt- 
ing, & my brother stayed where he was welcome & putt up 
a great deale of Indian corne.”** It is clear that under 
the circumstances Radisson must have done his hunting in 
the immediate vicinity (of the Mascoutens?), not only be- 
cause it would have been inhuman to have left his sick 
brother-in-law for the duration of a long journey, but also 
because Radisson, who was then only nineteen years old and 
unacquainted with the language and disposition of the west- 
ern Indians, would have had no inclination to travel far 
alone. 

This enforced idleness provided poor material for travel 
sketches with which to astound the people at home, and 
Radisson has therefore at this point introduced an imagi- 
nary account of a journey to the Gulf of Mexico. He 
writes: 


™ Jesuit Relations, 44:249; H. R. Holand, “St. Michael, the First 
Mission of the West,” in Mid-America, 16: 157-164 (January, 1934). 
* Radisson, Voyages, 158. 
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We meet w* severall nations, all sedentary, amazed to see us, & 
weare very civil. The further we sejourned the delightfuller the 
land was to us. I can say that [in] my lifetime I never saw a more 
incomparable country, for all I have been in Italy; yett Italy comes 
short of it, as I think, when it was inhabited, & now forsaken of the 
wildmen. Being about the great sea [the Gulf of Mexico], we con- 
versed w* people that dwelleth about the salt water, who tould us 
that they saw some great white thing sometimes uppon the water, & 
came towards the shore, & men in the top of it, and made a noise like 
a company of swans; w*> made me believe that they weare mistaken, 
for I could not imagine what it could be, except the Spaniard; & the 
reason is that we found a barill broken as they use in Spaine.** 

Radisson had a fair imagination, but he could not visual- 
ize the boundless prairies, the strange flora, or the new 
physiography that separated him from the Gulf of Mexico, 
being unfamiliar with such conceptions. The only things 
he could conjure up in keeping with a journey of such mag- 
nitude was a Spanish galleon and a floating barrel of Span- 
ish type. This shows how colorless and empty is the whole 
account. In the following paragraph he adds some more 
details, but they do not help any. ‘‘We found no sea- 
serpents. ... The grape is very bigg, greene, is seene 
there att all times. It never snows nor freezes there, but 
mighty hot.” Yet, to prove that he is not an undiscrimi- 
nating observer, he adds that “the lemons are not so bigg 
as ours and sowrer.” 

Such excursions into the realm of fiction are frequent in 
Radisson’s narrative. For instance, to balance his account 
of his journey to the Gulf of Mexico on his first journey, 
he introduces an equally fictitious account of a trip to Hud- 
son Bay on his second journey. The report is almost de- 
void of local color. His one attempt at such is enough to 
disprove the truth of it. He asserts that although Hudson 
Bay lies very far north, it gets very hot up there, so hot 
that it is possible to cook eggs by putting them in the sand 
on the beach. Radisson tried the experiment, but left the 


* Radisson, Voyages, 151. 
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eggs for half an hour. The result was that they were 
cooked as hard as stones! *4 

The part of Radisson’s narrative that tells of the journey 
along the shore of Lake Huron, the arrival among the 
Hurons and Ottawa on Washington Island, the adventures 
there, the winter spent among the Potawatomi, the trip to 
the Mascoutens the following spring, and Chouart’s inca- 
pacity for travel during the following summer gives a fairly 
clear picture of the travels of the two Frenchmen up to the 
autumn of 1655 and is easily followed by one familiar with 
the geography, history, and archeology of the region. 
After this— omitting the romance about the trip to the 
Gulf of Mexico—comes an account of a canoe trip on Lake 
Superior and meetings with the Chippewa, the Sioux, and 
the Cree. It is probable that this account does not belong 
in the narrative of the first journey for two reasons. In 
the first place, it could not have taken place until after 
Chouart’s corn was harvested and husked, that is, in Octo- 
ber, when a canoe trip on the Great Lakes would be almost 
impossible owing to the prevailing storms. In the second 
place, it seems almost certain from a passage in the sec: 
ond narrative that the two travelers did not visit the Sault 
de Ste. Marie until they made their second journey into the 
West. In the second narrative Radisson writes of their 
approach to the Sault thus: “‘Wee . . . found the truth of 
what those men had often [said], that if once we could 
come to that place [the Sault] we should make good cheare 
of a fish that they call Assickmack, w™ signifieth a white 
fish.” If Radisson had visited the Sault in 1655, he would 
not have told of it and its inevitable whitefish as a new ex- 
perience in 1659.25 The probable explanation is that when 


™ Radisson, V oyages, 225. 

* Radisson, Voyages, 187. Another indication that the two travelers 
did not visit the Sault or Lake Superior on their first journey is the fact 
that they made no mention of the Chippewa in the extensive enumera- 
tion of western tribes which they made to Father Dreuillettes upon 
their return in 1656. See Jesuit Relations, 44: 245-249. 
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he wrote his reminiscences — blurred in detail by a lapse of 
ten years— in his first narrative, he intended to give an 
account of the second journey. This is plainly indicated by 
comprised three years. Realizing his shortcomings as a 
narrator, he wrote some years later a new and much fuller 
account of the second journey. This is plainly indicated by 
the improved diction of the later narrative. 

To the second journey thus belongs that much disputed 
passage wherein Radisson says: “ By the persuasion of som 
of them we went into y® great river that divides itselfe in 2, 
where the hurrons w* some Ottanake & the wild men that 
had warrs w™ them had retired.” 2 The Hurons and Ot- 
tawa did not retreat into western Wisconsin until 1657, nor 
did the two explorers see the Mississippi, ‘‘ the great river,” 
either on their first or second voyage, as some commenta- 
tors have thought.?7 In his report to Father Lalemant, 
Chouart made no claim to having seen the river, but re- 
ported its existence, rather doubtfully, on the authority only 
of the fugitive Hurons. He says: ‘These poor people 
[the Hurons and Ottawa] . . . fortunately encountered a 
beautiful River, large, wide, deep, and worthy of compari- 
son, they say, with our great river St. Lawrence.” °° 

The accounts of the trips to the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Mississippi River, and Lake Superior in the first narrative 
may be rejected, the first two as being plagiarisms of stories 
told by others, the last as belonging to Radisson’s second 
journey. There remains then a journey to the Hurons and 
Ottawa on Washington Island, a winter spent with the 
Potawatomi on the Door County peninsula, and the follow- 
ing summer, and possibly the winter, passed with the Mas- 
coutens or other tribes in the Green Bay region and west of 

* Radisson, V oyages, 167. 

* See particularly Upham, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 10: 
462-467, and Goodrich, ante, 13: 245-255. 


* Jesuit Relations, 45: 235; William W. Folwell, 4 History of Min- 
nesota, 1:13 (St. Paul, 1921). 
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Lake Winnebago. It is a grave misconception of the char- 
acter and purpose of these two travelers to assume that 
they made any such extensive journeys as are claimed for 
them. They were not explorers in the modern sense, urged 
by a scientific purpose to search out the mysteries of a new 
world. They were just plain fur traders animated by no 
higher desire than to get rich. In their search of furs, they 
could have found no better place than the Green Bay region, 
which had just been settled by numerous tribes fleeing be- 
fore the Iroquois. To have wandered off to other distant 
regions would not only have invited new dangers, but would 
have been a waste of time and toil and a neglect of comfort 
and of opportunities for trade. 

Early in the spring of 1656 the two travelers, eager to 
return to their home on the St. Lawrence, returned to their 
“first landing Isle.” It has been suggested that this refers 
to Prairie Island in the Mississippi between Red Wing and 
Hastings.*® There is no evidence whatever to support this 
supposition. The context shows that this “first landing 
isle” was near the Potawatomi, who lived on the Door 
County peninsula. ‘‘ The first landing Isle” can therefore 
only mean “ the island where we first landed” in the West, 
that is, Washington Island, which is the only island men- 
tioned by Radisson. This is conclusively proved by the 
next sentence, “ There we weare well received againe.” 
They were therefore returning to an island where they had 
previously been entertained. The only island previously 
mentioned by Radisson is the island where the travelers first 
disembarked and were entertained by the Hurons and the 
Ottawa —that is, Washington Island.*° 

Upon arriving at this island, where the Hurons and the 


* This theory was first suggested by Henry Colin Campbell, in his 
Exploration of Lake Superior, 25 (Parkman Club Publications, no. 2— 
1896). It was much elaborated later by Upham, in Minnesota His- 
torical Collections, 10: 462-466. 

* Radisson, Voyages, 158; Nute, ante, 13: 262. 
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Ottawa were still living, Chouart and Radisson organized 
a great trading fleet. ‘We weare in number about 500,” 
says Radisson, “all stout men.” But according to the re- 
port for that year in the Jesuit Relations, there were only 
two hundred and fifty men in fifty canoes.** Radisson thus 
seems to be again referring to the second trip in 1660, when 
he and Chouart were accompanied by five hundred men in 
a hundred canoes, although forty turned back while on the 
journey. 

Even with this smaller number of canoes, the two French- 
men conducted the largest delivery of furs that had ever 
reached the lower St. Lawrence in one consignment. 
Moreover, the shipment opened alluring visions of expand- 
ing trade to the merchants of the French colony. While 
Nicolet had visited the same part of the West twenty years 
earlier, his excessive modesty seems to have hindered him 
from saying much about it. But Chouart and Radisson in 
1656 brought back detailed reports of the western tribes, 
amplified by their own exuberant eulogies of this new part 
of the world.** So alluring were the pictures of the west- 
ern country that, when the western Indians in a few days 
were ready to depart, no less than thirty-one French fur 
traders bought goods and departed with them. But the 
wily Iroquois were as usual waiting to take their toll of lives 
from the venturesome tribesmen of the West, and even be- 
fore the thirty-one argonauts reached Montreal, dismayed 
by the dangers that threatened them, they were glad to 
crawl ashore. 

In spite of constant perils, however, the return of Chou- 
art and Radisson opened up a new world of enterprise to 
the French and inaugurated the greatest period of activity 
and prosperity that they enjoyed in America. It was fit- 

*™ Radisson, Voyages, 162; Jesuit Relations, 42:219-221. The men 


were practically all Hurons and Ottawa. 
* Recorded in Jesuit Relations, 44: 245-249. 
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ting that the return of the two travelers should have been 
greeted with the thunder of cannon and the plaudits of 
colonial officials. Their neighbors hailed them as heroes, 
and in a few days, when their furs were sold, they found 
themselves the possessors of respectable fortunes. Chou- 
art was further rewarded by being promoted to the post of 
captain of the garrison of Three Rivers.** 

All this honor and prosperity seems to have turned his 
head. Up to this time his name had been Médard Chou- 
art, and, if one may judge by his writing and spelling, he 
was nearly an illiterate man.** He now bought a piece of 
wild land near Three Rivers, known locally as des groseil- 
liers, that is, “the gooseberry patch.” Feeling that a 
landed gentleman of his wealth and dignity should have a 
baronetcy, he assumed the title of Sieur des Groseilliers, 
which was immediately adopted by the people who knew 
him, probably in good-natured derision of his vain preten- 
tions. His self-importance even led him so far as to defy 
the new governor. In 1659, feeling again the lure of the 
wilderness, he asked the governor, D’Argenson, for leave 
of absence to make another tour of the West. The gov- 
ernor refused, whereupon Groseilliers, as he may now be 
called, in great dudgeon clandestinely took his departure, 
accompanied by Radisson. 

Their purpose, this time as before, was to visit their old 
friends the Hurons and Ottawa, but their destination was 
not Washington Island, for that island and the whole Door 
County peninsula now lay destitute of human beings. An- 
other army of Iroquois, more numerous than the invaders 
of 1653, had in the intervening years driven its inhabitants 
into the wilderness. In his first narrative Radisson men- 
tions a raiding party of Iroquois that was destroyed on 

™ Radison, Voyages, 175. 

“A specimen of Groseilliers’ writing, showing his unfamiliarity with 


the spelling of his own name, is given in Brower, Memoirs of Explora- 
tions, 6: 74. 
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Washington Island with his assistance shortly after his ar- 
rival there in 1654. This, or possibly a similar affray a 
year or two later, had aroused the Iroquois to great fury, 
and in the fall of 1657 they sent out an army of twelve 
hundred warriors, armed with firearms, to annihilate these 
Indians of the West who twice had humbled them. Father 
Simon Le Moine, who had ventured among the Iroquois as 
a missionary, in a letter written in the fall of 1657, relates 
that a body of about twelve hundred men had set out “ for 
the purpose of invading the country of the Outaouak and 
wreaking vengeance for the death of thirty of their own 
people, who were killed in war about a year ago, in those 
regions far distant from the Iroquois. Teharihoguen was 
General of that little army.’’ Under date of March 25, 
1658, Le Moine wrote: 

Our poor Algonquins, both upper and lower, are to-day running the 
risk of total destruction, unless God interpose. For the Iroquois is 
playing his last stake, having left his country to go and exterminate 
them. A part of them have been in the field for two months, and 
are not expected to return until next Autumn. Their purpose is to 
sweep away the large Village of Hurons and Algonquins, whither 
the late Father Garreau was going, to plant a fine Mission.** 

As there were large numbers of Huron and Ottawa pris- 
oners among the Iroquois, it is probable that some of these 
slaves found means to warn their tribesmen in the West of 
the impending attack, for when the Iroquois arrived in the 
Green Bay region they found the country deserted. In 
1653 these and other fugitives had found a hospitable shel- 
ter among the Potawatomi in the village of Méchingan, 
where they had successfully repulsed the common enemy. 
But shortly after that glorious event, some friction had de- 
veloped between the Hurons and their hosts. Radisson 
relates that after the skirmish with the Iroquois on Wash- 

* Jesuit Relations, 44: 205, 219, 245. The proposed mission, named 
St. Michel by the missionaries, was in the Potawatomi village of 


Méchingan on the Door County peninsula. See Holand, in Mid- 
America, 16: 157-164. 
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ington Island the Hurons asked Groseilliers and Radisson 
to join them in an attack upon the Potawatomi. As inter- 
tribal warfare was not conducive to the fur trade, however, 
the two Frenchmen averted the attack and patched up a 
truce.** In view of these strained relations, a united stand 
in the village of Méchingan was perhaps impossible, and 
the Hurons and Ottawa fled to the Mississippi River. 
Nor could the Potawatomi remain to meet a new attack of 
the Iroquois, being too few in number. They, too, and 
other groups of fugitives fled in other directions, and for 
the next ten years the Green Bay region was deserted. 

For these reasons the destination of the two Frenchmen 
in 1659 was not the Green Bay region, but Chequamegon 
Bay, near the present city of Ashland, where most of the 
fugitives of the Door County peninsula had reassembled. 
There were Potawatomi, Chippewa, Sauks, Ottawa, and 
perhaps other tribesmen; and about five days’ journey to 
the southwest, at Lac Court Oreilles, were the Hurons. 
There Groseilliers and Radisson visited them. Shortly after 
their arrival there, a tremendous snowstorm prevented all 
hunting for several weeks. This caused a period of famine 
in which hundreds perished of starvation—a_ period 
described by Radisson in most harrowing details.*” 

Toward the spring of 1660 the two travelers visited the 
Sioux, a few days’ journey west of Lac Court Oreilles. 
The meeting place is supposed to have been at Knife Lake 
in Kanabec County, Minnesota, although the evidence as 
to the location is very meager. There the Frenchmen wit- 
nessed a festival for the dead, and, as there were numerous 
tribes present, including Crees from the north shore of 
Lake Superior, they found abundant opportunity for col- 
lecting furs. In the spring of 1660 they departed from 
Chequamegon Bay, as has already been mentioned, with 


* Radisson, Voyages, 148. 
™ Radisson, V oyages, 202-206. 
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five hundred Indians and a vast freight of furs. Two 
hundred Indians, mostly Crees, soon lost courage for fear 
of the Iroquois, but the others made a safe journey to 
Montreal. Again the cannon boomed when all these riches 
appeared, and Groseilliers, no doubt, saw himself loaded 
with honors. If so, his joy was short-lived, for the gov- 
ernor soon appeared, caused Groseilliers to be thrown intc 
jail for desertion, and confiscated most of the travelers’ 
furs. Some commentators have expressed indignation over 
this ‘‘ unjust treatment,”’ but in reality the governor showed 
Groseilliers great consideration. As an officer who had 
deserted his post against the expressed prohibition of his 
superior, Groseilliers deserved to be shot; but in recogni- 
tion of the commercial value of the clandestine venture, the 
governor reduced his penalty to a severe fine. Groseilliers 
went to France to plead his cause before the royal court, 
but his plea was, of course, in vain. In bitter resentment, 
the two adventurers thereupon went to England, where 
they were instrumental in organizing the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the greatest business enterprise of early Ameri- 
can history. 

The character of Radisson, the leader in these prolific 
events, was highly diversified, and it is difficult to determine 
whether to admire him for his merits or to abhor him for 
his defects. His most outstanding characteristic was his 
masterful way of meeting all sorts of people and situations. 
He was genial and unruffled in every emergency, ignoring 
threats and dangers, finding with unerring intuition the 
most direct way to the Indian’s heart and his own profit. 
His lordly self-sufficiency won him the respect of all the 
Indian tribes, from the blood-thirsty Iroquois of the East 
to the remote Crees of Hudson Bay. Coupled with his 
recognized capability and courteous address, it made him a 
man to be reckoned with even by the courts of France and 


England. 
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To these qualities must be added his resourcefulness, 
bravery, and fortitude. He encountered innumerable dan- 
gers, but he merely mentions his narrow escapes with a 
pleasing modesty. When he was only sixteen years old, 
he was captured by the Iroquois and frightfully tortured at 
the stake; but such was his fortitude that he was adopted 
by a chief and became a great favorite with the whole vil- 
lage. Thirty years later he spent several winters on the 
frigid coast of Hudson Bay, but he never alludes to the 
cold and misery of that bleak region. Self-commiseration 
was apparently unknown to him, and his accounts of severe 
hardships are usually humorous. 

On the other hand he shows himself to be as ruthless in 
shedding blood as the most abandoned Iroquois. After his 
adoption by them, he begs for an opportunity to show him- 
self a true Iroquois. Daubed with war paint he goes off 
with a small raiding party and shoots harmless women 
working in the fields in the most approved Iroquois fashion. 
Proud of his misdeeds, he carries two bloody heads for 
hundreds of miles on his return to receive the praise of the 
village. This sort of life is so much to his liking that he 
refuses the offer of the Dutch officers of Fort Orange to 
rescue him. 

It might be urged in extenuation of Radisson’s depravity 
among the Iroquois that he was then only a boy; but this 
excuse will not apply to his behavior when, four years later, 
he again visited the Iroquois. At that time someone sug- 
gested the precarious plan of making a settlement among 
the Iroquois, and more than fifty Frenchmen, including 
Radisson as an interpreter, went to the Onondago in July, 
1657. They built a strong fort to be prepared against all 
eventualities. In the fall, all the Iroquois warriors left on 
an expedition against the Indians of the Green Bay region, 
leaving only about a hundred old men with the women and 
children in the village. Nevertheless, the French feared 
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treachery and laid plans to depart secretly. When all 
preparations were made, they invited the hundred old In- 
dians and their wives to a big feast and gorged them so 
abundantly with meat—and probably also brandy — that 
all the Indian guests fell asleep where they sat. 

It was now proposed by someone among the French that 
they murder their guests. Although these Indians trusted 
Radisson as one of their own and had greatly befriended 
him, he finds nothing revolting in the suggestion to murder 
them, but on the contrary writes approvingly of it. He 
says: 

Here we make a proposition, being three and fifty ffrench in number, 
to make a slaughter w**out any difficulty, they [the Indian guests] 
being but a 100 beasts not able to budge, & as many women. That 
done, we could goe to their village att y® break of y® day, where we 
weare sure there weare not 20 men left. . . . It was no great matter 
to deale w*® 5 or 600 women, & may be 1000 children.** 

But the French missionaries rejected the atrocious proposal, 
and departure was made without carnage, apparently to 
Radisson’s disappointment. To him the Indians were 
merely vermin to be crushed under foot. 

Radisson was preéminently a man without a country. 
Three times he changed his allegiance, not as a humble emi- 
grant seeking a living, but as a public character to the in- 
jury of his temporary country. In 1665, to avenge a pri- 
vate grievance, he went to the English court and succeeded 
in treasonably inciting it to seize Hudson Bay, which was 
a part of the French dominion. In 1674, being dissatis- 
fied with his share of the profits from the fur trade, he 
returned to the French service to assist in dispossessing the 
English of their established stations at Hudson Bay. In 
1684, after discussing friendly plans with the French court 
for further enterprise, he secretly went to England and 
pledged his allegiance again. To prove his value to the 


* Radisson, Voyages, 130. 
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English, he obtained a vessel and hurried over to the Nel- 
son River, where he seized furs valued at $35,000, which 
his nephew, as agent for France, had collected during the 
winter. 

While the journeys of Radisson and Groseilliers were of 
great importance in the commercial development of 
America, the narratives that they have left are of little 
value in the study of the Indians. Radisson scorned the 
Indians, laughed at their beliefs, and only incidentally says 
anything about their mode of life, customs, character, or 
traditions. Yet so picturesque is his narrative and so 
suave is his personality that the reader is apt to overlook 
the hideous phases of his character. 

One more characteristic must be mentioned, but its 
proper classification is doubtful. Radisson professed to 
be a religious man, and his writings contain many pious 
references. He begins his first narrative by dedicating it 
to “the glory of God,” and he baptized many sickly Indian 
infants. He died in obscurity in about 1710 and was soon 
forgotten, while his manuscript narratives were consigned 
to the scrap heap. Fortunately they came to light again, 
and two hundred years later were printed by the Prince 
Society of Boston. 

HJALMAR R. HoLanp 
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FURNISHING THE FRONTIER 
HOME! 


Furniture used in homes on the Minnesota frontier paral- 
leled in quality and character the domestic architecture of 
the territory. Although St. Paul cabinet-makers supplied 
their patrons with furnishings in Gothic designs, many set- 
tlers used skills developed in cabin-building to complete the 
equipment needed in their homes. One hardy pioneer de- 
clared, “I would saw off blocks of wood enough to give 
each of the children a seat and have some left for com- 
pany.”’* Tables and benches were made by splitting logs 
in two, smoothing off the flat sides, and inserting legs into 
the curved surfaces. 

The one-legged bedstead was supported by a post placed 
upright near the corner of the cabin about four feet from 
one wall and six feet from another. Into this post was 
inserted at right angles two logs, which served as rails for 
the side and end of the bed. The loose ends of these 
logs were fitted into grooves in the walls of the cabin. 
Slats were placed between the longer rail and a crevice in 
the wall. The arrangement was not always very secure, 
and the slats sometimes slipped if their burden became too 
heavy. Cords were used instead of wooden slats in well- 


* Like the articles on frontier housekeeping, food, and domestic archi- 
tecture by the same author which appear in the last three issues of the 
magazine, this article is based upon a master’s thesis on “ Frontier 
Homes and Home Management,” which was submitted at the University 
of Minnesota in 1933. The photographs of the interior of the Minnesota 
Historical Society’s log cabin and of a quilt in the society’s museum, 
which are among the illustrations that accompany this article, are by 
Norton and Peel of Minneapolis; the other photographs that appear here- 
with were made by Mr. Jesse Douglas. The china, glassware, pewter, 
and other objects depicted are from the society’s collection. Ed. 

- Seth Humphrey, Following the Prairie Frontier, 13 (Minneapolis, 
1931). 
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made beds.* Trundle beds and cradles in which children 
slept were brought out at night and tucked under a larger 
bed during the day. Four-legged bedsteads were more 
difficult to make than those with only one leg, but they were 
used frequently because they could be moved to various 
parts of the cabin. When the four-poster bed, with its 
ample cordage, came into use, it was considered a luxury. 
Vital Guerin’s bunk in his rough cabin in St. Paul was made 
of boards, with hay and a red Mackinac blanket for bed- 
ding; but when he married in 1841 his enterprising bride 
procured some feathers and made a more comfortable mat- 
tress.* 

Furniture for the cabin home of the Hibbard family at 

East Prairie was made by the father. It included four 
bedsteads, two lounges or frames which the mother uphol- 
stered, a table with drop leaves and drawers, a work stand, 
and wooden candlesticks. Some experiments in the do- 
mestic manufacture of furniture at Crow Wing in 1862 are 
described by Mrs. Abby F. Abbe as follows: 
The horse kicked one of my chairs to pieces when I went to get on 
him. . . . I could have forgiven him anything else, for chairs are a 
rarity in this country. However, Polly has taken to cabinet-making 
with wonderful results. I tell her I’ve only two objections to her 
manufacture —they are too high church for [my] style, and look 
better than they feel, but she says it is because I am not fashionably 
shaped, and maybe she is right.® 

The number of comforts in a cabin depended somewhat 
on the amount of baggage which a family was able to take 

*Wright T. Orcutt, “ Minnesota Lumberjacks,” ante, 6:7; A. E. 


Strand, ed., History of Swedish-Americans of Minnesota, 125 (Chicago, 
1910). 

“Harriet Bonebright-Closz, Reminiscences of Newcastle, Iowa, 36 
(Des Moines, 1921); J. Fletcher Williams, History of the City of Saint 
Paul, 105 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 4). 

*Julia K. S. Hibbard, “ Reminiscences of Early Days, 1856-68,” 
p. 9; Abby Fuller Abbe to Elizabeth Fuller, June 11, 1862, Fuller Pa- 
pers. Unless otherwise indicated, the manuscripts and newspapers used 
in the preparation of this article are in the collections of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 
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into the territory. One man advised his brother in 1856 
to bring with him to Minnesota only dishes, bedding, and 
good tools, and to sell his furniture and buy a few new 
chairs and bedsteads in St. Paul. A Swedish settler living 
in Iowa in 1869 advised friends in the Old World who 
were planning to emigrate to bring with them a feather 
mattress, pillows, and ordinary quilts. The latter were to 
be used on the journey only, for they would be too small to 
use on the large beds of the frontier. The writer did not 
recommend that the newcomers bring “ fell” comforters, 
because they were not fashionable in this country. The fell 
comforter was made of the hide of the sheep with the wool 
unsheared — fluffy, warm, and very thick. Such comforters 
were often used as mattresses. Many immigrants did 
store them in bulging trunks, and they found them practi- 
cal, if not fashionable, in their new homes.* Blankets for 
bedding were often made of hand-woven material that was 
either brought from the East or made on a loom in the 
cabin. Several hand-woven blankets—one of which was 
a blue and white plaid—were brought to Northfield in 
1857 by a settler who did no weaving while living in the 
territory. Ten years later, another pioneer mentioned 
weaving thirteen yards of dotted red and blue woolen cloth 
for bedding. 

Carpets and rugs added warmth and comfort to many 
cabins. Skins and fur robes were often used as floor cov- 
erings, though they were usually replaced by braided and 
crocheted rugs after the first few years of settlement, when 
the mother found time for such handiwork. One pioneer 
wove twenty-four yards of carpet for two rooms. 

Many different kinds of dishes and cooking utensils were 
used in the frontier cabin. Cups and bowls carved out of 

* Horatio Houlton to William H. Houlton, February 28, 1856, Houl- 
ton Papers; George M. Stephenson, ed., “ Typical America Letters,” 


— Historical Society of America, Year Book, 7:90 (St. Paul, 
1922). 
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wood were often found in rural homes. A kettle suspended 
on a hook over the hearth was used in cooking meat and 
vegetables. Pies were baked on plates in skillets set into 
the fireplace and covered with hot coals. Since it was difh- 
cult to get an even heat for baking by such methods, cook- 
stoves were often used in cabins. Lucy Lewis in her home 
at Leech Lake had a cookstove in one corner of her kitchen, 
although she also had a fireplace in her living room. A 
cupboard for dishes and shelves to hold kettles and water 
pails occupied another corner of her kitchen. A rough 
shelter near Lake Minnetonka was visited by a traveler of 
1853 who relates that it was equipped with a cookstove 
and shelves with a good supply of pans, platters, and kettles. 
The writer continues: 

Heavier cooking vessels were ranged below with a washing tub and 
two or three wooden pails. . . . A small and roughly constructed 
table stood on the side nearest the door, and beside it the jug which 
usually contained spring water. The platters and cooking imple- 
ments were clean, but the floor seemed guiltless of scouring.’ 

Cabin walls were usually left with the rounded surface 
of the logs exposed, but the walls of frame houses were 
frequently plastered and papered. Charles Scott of St. 
Paul advertised in 1849 that he was prepared to do “ plas- 
tering, plain and ornamental in all its various branches.” 
Plastered walls called for paper, which was offered for sale 
in satin, damask, gilt, and velvet finishes “‘ containing beau- 
tiful patterns” in 1852 by Le Duc and Rohrer, St. Paul 
dealers. The prices ranged from ten cents to three and a 
half dollars a roll. In 1855 rich wall papers, borders, and 
mountings in the latest French patterns were in the stock of 
Howitz and Company of St. Paul. By 1857 one man in 
the same city occupied himself entirely with the sale of wall 


* Lucy M. Lewis to John Seward, December 17, 1844, Lewis Papers; 
a F. Ellet, Summer Rambles in the West, 125 (New York, 
1853). 
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paper.’ Decorative window shades were supplied to resi- 
dents of the territory by St. Paul stores. ‘Fine trans- 
parent painted window curtains of the beautiful scenery of 
the Northwest” were sold by J. Holland and Company. 
Not to be outdone, Le Duc and Rohrer carried a stock of 
plain, figured, and landscaped curtain paper, and Gothic 
and landscaped shades at various prices.° 

Various types of woodwork were to be found in the 
houses of the fifties. Highly polished butternut was used 
in one home in St. Cloud. The Alfred E. Ames home in 
St. Anthony had white woodwork in all the rooms except 
the kitchen and pantry, which were of grained oak. 
“Costly mantles of marbleized iron” adorned the rooms, 
and the ceilings were elaborately ornamented with plaster 
of Paris work. In a well-constructed home in St. Paul the 
woodwork was made of Allegheny pine that had been sea- 
soned for three years, and the stairway was built of Norway 
pine. The doors, although they were high and heavy, were 
said to open and shut without the slightest noise or jar.'° 

An effort to disguise iron as gold or marble was charac- 
teristic of the period. A home constructed for William 
Banning of St. Paul in 1855 had mantels of “ enamelled 
iron fashioned to represent precious marble.” Several 
years earlier J. Holland and Company, painters, were pre- 
pared to apply imitation finishes of mahogany, maple, oak, 
rosewood, and marble, as well as to do gilding and varnish- 
ing.'? 

In 1849 a St. Paul store operated by J. Frost carried an 
assortment of furniture, including chairs, tables, cupboards, 
bedsteads, bureaus, lounges, stands, center tables, cradles, 

* Minnesota Pioneer (St. Paul), July 4, 1849; August 22, 1855; June 
5, 1857; Minnesota Democrat (St. Paul), June 23, 1852. 

* Pioneer, May 12, 1849. 

* St. Cloud Visiter, May 27, 1858; Pioneer, September 2, 1860; Falls 


Evening News (St. Anthony), October 2, 1857. 
™ Pioneer, May 12, 1849. 
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and cribs. Stees and Hunt 
offered among their wares 
or in 1855 mahogany and wal- 
s- nut sofas, and rosewood, 
Po oak, and walnut chairs with 
carpet seats. In St. Cloud, 
KINKEAD & FOWLER, Windsor chairs, bedsteads, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in and secretaries were adver- 
AGL EISOS OF PCSEITUSE, tised. Black walnut uphol- 
Keep constantly on hand a general asscrt- stered chairs were sold in 


ment of New Furniture, consisting of 


dents of the territory some- 


times advised relatives in 
the East who were planning 


CARD, EXTENSION, AND CENTER Tastes, °° ™Brate westward to dis- 
pose of their property and 


BUREAUS, purchase new furnishings in 


BEDSTEADS AND LOUNGES. St. Paul rather than pay 
All orders in the Cabinet line promptly filled hi ° h het 
Metalic Burial Casses furnished when re- Ss ipping c arges on their 


a repaired and revarnished. belongings.’ : 
ar aoa eR Furniture manufacturing 
July 10, 1862. was well established in Min- 
nesota by the time of the 
Civil War. Local cabinet-makers appealed to the residents 
of St. Paul in 1853 as follows: 


We take it for granted that the people of our Territory would . . . 
prefer to have their chairs, washstands, bureaus, and tables made to 
order. . . . We think our people would rather have articles made of 
the timber that grows here in the Territory manufactured by our 
own mechanics, who have cast their lot in Minnesota, for better, for 
worse.*® 


* Pioneer, August 9, 1849; St. Cloud Democrat, September 15, 1859; 
Horatio Houlton to William H. Houlton, February 28, 1856, Houlton 
Papers. 

* Lester B. Shippee, “ Social and Economic Effects of the Civil War 
with Special Reference to Minnesota,” ante, 2: 402; Pioneer, August 18, 
1853. 
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The high quality of workmanship demonstrated by a 

Minnesota cabinet-maker is described in a newspaper of 
1859 as follows: 
The furniture is made in what is called the gothic and serpentine 
style, with mahogany finish, and in beauty of design and excellence 
of workmanship, is certainly very creditable to the taste and skill of 
Mr. Warner. . . . No need of sending to the East when such can be 
manufactured here. With . . . water power at command and... 
an inexhaustible abundance . . . of timber within reach, it is easy to 
foresee that the manufacture of furniture . . . must become a... . 
prominent business at the Falls of St. Anthony. 

Five furniture stores carried on business in St. Paul in 
1859, manufacturing most of their goods in the state. A 
lack of seasoned lumber made it necessary to use the wood 
just as it came from the mill, full of sap and soaked with 
river water. Embroidering and other types of handwork 
on cushions and upholstery enhanced the beauty of the 
furniture. Four chairs with cushions embroidered by Har- 
riet E. Bishop were exhibited at a territorial fair in 1857.'* 

A piano frequently made a home a center of social ac- 
tivity in a frontier community. A St. Paul woman wrote in 
1853: ‘Amanda is over to Mrs. Bass’ singing. She has 
a piano and some of the young people have met there to 
practise.” In that year, also, there was brought up the 
Mississippi on the “Grey Eagle” a French harpsichord 
piano that is now preserved in the Godfrey House in Min- 
neapolis. An enthusiastic resident of St. Anthony in 1855 
made the comment: 

It sounds like civilization to take a walk through the streets of this 
city in a cool evening. As you get out of the sound of one piano, 
another is heard; a person fancies that he is in some broad parlor 
where music reigns supreme. It is a good calling for young ladies 
where they have no flax or wool to spin. 

Pianos, however, were not so numerous as these remarks 
would seem to indicate, since in 1858 only fifteen were as- 

“John H. Stevens, Personal Recollections of Minnesota and Its 


People, 106 (Minneapolis, 1890); Pioneer, October 10, 1857; April 28, 
November 13, 1859. 
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sessed in St. Anthony and ten in Minneapolis.’ In 1856 
melodeons could be purchased at prices ranging from forty- 
five to three hundred dollars. A seven octave rosewood 
piano with a harp pedal and a full iron frame was adver- 
tised in 1862 for a hundred and fifty dollars, and pro- 
spective buyers were assured that it would “stand better 
than any sold for four hundred or five hundred dollars by 
old methods of manufacture.” *¢ 

By 1852 the demand for glass and dishes in Minnesota 
Territory had reached such proportions that Richard Mar- 
vin of St. Paul found it worth while to deal exclusively in 
glassware, china, and crockery. He found it advisable to 
establish direct trade relations with the Staffordshire pot- 
teries by going to England, where he purchased about sixty 
crates of china and arranged for its shipment to New Or- 
leans and up the river. During the panic of 1857 the 
credit of his company was not impaired, but he suffered 
financial loss during the Civil War, when importation by 
way of New Orleans was impossible. Marvin also carried 
stocks of German and Bohemian glass; many varieties of 
American cut, plain, and pressed glass of eastern and west- 
ern manufacture; white and decorated china; luster ware; 
painted, printed, and white granite; and blue and mulberry 
earthenware. Casters, pitchers, fruit bowls, cruets, salt- 
cellars, soda goblets, water tumblers, Japanned tea trays, 
and Britannia coffee pots and teapots are enumerated in 
newspaper advertisements of the fifties. Covered vege- 
table dishes, pickle dishes, gravy boats, muffin dishes with 
covers, butter plates with covers and drainers, cake molds, 

* Mrs. Louis Blum to her parents, November 18, 1853, Cory-Forbes 
Papers; A. J. Russell, Loring Park Aspects, 56 (Minneapolis, 1919) ; 
St. Anthony Express, August 11, 1855; Assessment Roll, Hennepin 
County, 1858. Territorial tax records for St. Anthony and Minneapolis 
— the auditor’s office of the Hennepin County Courthouse in Minne- 


* Pioneer and Democrat (St. Paul), January 24, 1856; Lake City 
Times, July 26, 1862. 
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pie plates, and butter jars were available to settlers in vari- 
ous sizes and patterns. Flat silver, including knives, forks, 
spoons, and butter knives, was offered for sale. Spoons 
were available in German, sterling, and plated silver.** 

Pewter, copper, and brass utensils were used extensively. 
Kitchen utensils included potato mashing boxes, rolling 
pins, chopping trays, dippers, waffle irons, ladles, skimmers, 
coffee mills, saucepans, frying pans, and patent enameled 
iron kettles. A common dasher butter churn could be pur- 
chased for two dollars, but a Kendall churn, valued at four 
dollars, was thought to be an economical labor-saving de- 
vice.'8 

Irish linen and bleached and natural damask table covers 
were available in 1849 in many parts of the territory. The 
editor of the St. Cloud Democrat in 1858 commented on 
the beautiful display of snowy damask, crystal, silver, and 
china to be seen at dinner parties in that town.'® 

Special stands were sometimes used to hold candlesticks. 
Massive candelabra in the parlor and dining room and 
brass candlesticks in other rooms illuminated the Joseph R. 
Brown house near Henderson during twilight hours in the 
fifties. One St. Paul housekeeper of 1853 had several 
girandoles in her living room on the mantel and on a ma- 
hogany stand, and her marble center table held some can- 
dlesticks and a basket of wax fruit.?° 

Rag carpets were widely used. The housewives assem- 
bled the rags and in rural districts often wove the rugs, but 
in the cities much of the weaving was done by professional 
weavers. E. M. Walters, a carpet-weaver who learned his 

* Pioneer, May 5, 6, 1849; October 28, 1852; Minnesotian (St. Paul), 


September 20, 1854; T. M. Newson, Pen Pictures of St. Paul, 281 (St. 


Paul, 1886). 

* Pioneer, September 26, 1850; August 28, October 9, November 27, 
1851; July 8, 1852; July 21, 28, 1853; May 23, 1854; St. Anthony Ex- 
press, April 15, 1858. 

* St. Cloud Democrat, November 25, 1858. 

*” Mrs. Louis Blum to her parents, November 18, 1853, Cory-Forbes 


Papers. 
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trade in England, served St. Anthony and St. Paul patrons 
in 1853. Mrs. B. Norcutt advertised in 1861 in Mankato 
for work in this line. A bride who went to Superior, Wis- 
consin, in the fifties bought in Milwaukee dark ingrain car- 
pets which she laid over straw to keep them from wearing 
out.?? 

“Barley straw best for filling mattresses, should be pre- 
ferred to wheat, oat, or other straw” was the advice given 
to housewives in 1852. Mattress ticking could be pur- 
chased in St. Paul to encase the straw. When Mrs. Abbe 
settled at Crow Wing in 1860, she had “carpets to make, 
comforters to tack, and worst of all, a mattress tick to make, 
and a hair mattress to make over.”” Husk mattresses were 
recommended because they were more pliable and durable 
than those filled with other materials. Three barrels of 
corn husks were required to make a good-sized tick. 
“Feather beds ought to be done away with,” ran a state- 
ment in a St. Paul newspaper of 1855, “especially in warm 
weather. . . . There is no better time to procure husks 
than when the corn is being harvested. . . . It is calculated 
that a good husk bed will last from twenty-five to thirty 
years.” Mattresses filled with corn shucks were prepared 
by Bailey and Primrose, St. Paul dealers, for those who 
did not care to make their own. A man near Faribault 
furnished the inhabitants of that town with corn husk mat- 
tresses which he guaranteed would be free of “earth or 
pebbles.” Spring beds were exhibited in the New England 
Boot and Shoe Shop in St. Paul in 1856.?? 

Housekeepers on the frontier vied with one another in 
designing unusual quilts and spreads for their beds. The 
skillful needlework of women made the bed a decorative 

™ Express, September 10, 1853; Semi-Weekly Independent (Mankato), 
January 3, 1861; Lillian K. Stewart, 4 Pioneer of Old Superior, 180 
(Boston, 1930). 


* Abby Fuller Abbe to Elizabeth Fuller, December 30, 1860, Fuller 
Papers; Express, October 4, 1856; Pioneer, December 3, 1855. 
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feature of a room’s furnish- 
ings. A blue and white 
coverlet was used as a 
spread on a four-poster bed 
in a home near Traverse 
des Sioux, but on special oc- 
casions this was replaced by 
a lily quilt. A silk quilt 
displayed at a fair in Da- 
kota County in the late fif- 
ties was made in an unusual 
pattern: “ Every block was 
arranged in mathematical 
precision to show the ap- 
parent projection of a cubic 
block upon the face of the 
quilt.” Common patchwork 
quilts were exhibited at the 
same fair. A “ friendship 
quilt’’ was brought into 
Minnesota Territory by 
one family. Each block 
had been made by a dif- 
ferent friend in the com- 
munity from which the fam- 
ily came, and the name of 
each donor was worked in- 
to the design. Quilt pat- 
terns were often exchanged 
by housewives.”* 

Among the various kinds 


of cooking and heating stoves used in frontier Minnesota 
were Resor’s Cincinnati Premium, Rathbone’s Air Tight, 


* Pioneer, October 8, 1856; Express, November 3, 1855; clipping from 
Hastings Independent, in Donnelly Scrapbook, p. 47. 



























Queen of Prairie Stove, 





OR Sale by F.S. NEWELL, on Third Street, 
between Jackson and Roberts Sts., St. Paul. 
This is the best ing stove in use. 
Chicago, April Ist, [850. 
We the undersigned hereby certify, ‘that we 
have the “Queen of the Prairies” cooking stove in 
use in our families, and consider it all it is recom- 
mended to be in this book, and superior to any 
other stove we are acquainted with, 
James Curtis, _M 
J. P. Chapin, fex- myess. 
P. A. Baker, Landlord of Baltic House, 
T. Dymau, Philad’s House, 
S. Demarais, Lafeyeite House, 
Mm. Stacy, Boarding House, 
M. S. Stearnes, 
Hiram Wheeler, 
Dr. C. V. Dyer, 
Dr. J. V. C. Blaney, 
Henry W. Clark, it’y, 
A- Huutington, 
M. D. 


Charles | erereg 
J. McClellan, Jr. 
J. Binn, Agent Packet Boat wy = y thinks 
they ere all-they are r 
he could have any stove on the i thet would 


answer as well. 
Galena, Sept. 9, 1849. 

“Dear Sir: The “Queen of the Praines” in 
this market is becoming renowned. It main- 
tains the just celebrity as a cooking stove it has 

acquired. It is fast becoming a favorite. Per- 
sous who have them in use proclaim the queens to 
bo superior to other stoves they had used, and I 
regard eulogy as unnecessary, the stove fully re- 
commending its advantages when put to the test. 








on ] Respectfully,” 
f. NICHOLAS DOWLING. 





From the Minnesota Democrat (St. Paul), 
November 10, 1851. 
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Prairie State, Ohio Premium, and Queen of the Prairies. 
Grant’s Cylinder Heating Stove was considered a special 
adornment for the parlor and it was said to consume less 
fuel than an ordinary stove. A large proportion of the 
homes on the frontier depended upon some type of stove 
rather than on a fireplace for heating. An observer in St. 
Cloud in 1858 had seen only one residence with open fire- 
places.** 

The proper arrangement of furniture was discussed in 
an article entitled ‘‘ Taste in Furniture” in a Red Wing 
newspaper in 1856. ‘“‘ Regard must be had to... the 
fitness of things,” according to the writer of this account. 
‘Sometimes a showy centre table is seen in the middle of a 
room, where the carpet and every other article is shabby 

. or a flashy looking-glass stands above the chimney 
piece. . . . Secondhand furniture is sometimes preferable 
to new.”’ Eight chairs were recommended for use in an 
ordinary parlor. A square drop-leaf mahogany table, or a 
circular one with a tripod stand, might be used in the cen- 
ter of a room; and a sofa, a sideboard, a chiffonier, or a 
bookcase might be placed against the walls. ‘If there is 
no sofa,” the report continues, “then an easy chair takes 
its place in a snug corner near the fireplace; in another 
corner stands a small work table or a light occasional table 
near the window to hold a flower basket or other ornamen- 
tal article.” It was not considered good taste to cover the 
mantelpiece with a variety of knick-knacks. ‘Three or 
four vases of white porcelain, a small statue, and a shell or 
two” were recommended.*® 

A St. Paul woman complacently described her parlor, in 
which she had a handsome carpet, two divans, two otto- 
mans, four chairs, a beautiful little side table, a center 
table, two little stands, three handsome vases, and a cologne 


™ Pioneer, November 9, 1860; St. Cloud Visiter, May 13, 1858. 
* Red Wing Sentinel, February 9, 1856. 
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bottle. The furniture was covered with plush. At the 
windows were pretty white muslin curtains. Although the 
space unoccupied by furniture must have been very limited, 
she added, ‘“‘ Things are not at all crowded.” ?* A poor 
shoemaker’s home in St. Paul in 1860 contained only a 
cookstove, a miserable straw mattress on a rickety bedstead, 
a few broken dishes and chairs, a bench with some tools, 
and several barrels. In one of the latter was a piece of raw 
pork, the only food in the house.?*_ A simple, yet comfort- 
able, country home of the sixties included in its furnishings 
a what-not, a corner bracket holding a vase, and a book- 
shelf on which lay several books. There was a pantry with 
cupboards for crockery, glass, and silver, and shelves for 
cooking utensils.”® 

The interior decoration of a pioneer home reflected to a 
large extent the economic status or the resourcefulness of 
its owners. Elaborate and expensive furnishings were 
found where incomes permitted their purchase. But in the 
homes of settlers who lacked means and who were accord- 
ingly obliged to depend mainly upon their own labor and 
skill, the furnishings reflected the energy and ingenuity of 
the individual members of the family. Museum collections 
and family heirlooms suggest today the variety of furnish- 
ings used in frontier Minnesota homes. 

EVADENE A. Burris 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


* Lilliore Fuller to Elizabeth Fuller, February 11, 1853, Fuller Pa- 
pers. 

* Pioneer, January 28, 1860. 

* Gail Hamilton, Wool Gathering, 79 (Boston, 1867). 














SOME SOURCES FOR NORTHWEST 
HISTORY 


MINNESOTA COUNTY ARCHIVES 


With original records in eighty-seven county courthouses, 
what is Minnesota doing to preserve them or to use them 
profitably? Some of these records go back to the founding 
of the territory. Many of them contain important facts 
about our pioneers. In the probate records at Brainerd, 
for example, information on George Bonga has been found 
recently. He was of a family, partly Negroid, partly 
Chippewa, that played a leading role in the fur trade, the 
missions, and the lumber industry of Minnesota. His let- 
ters, preserved in several files owned by the Minnesota 
Historical Society, have been published in part in the Jour- 
nal of Negro History. Anything that throws light on such 
a family should be preserved and made accessible to those 
who are interested. 

Many other types of valuable and interesting documents 
may be dug up from basement vaults or discovered more 
readily on shelves in office vaults. A few months ago Mr. 
Robert Forrest published in this magazine a paper on 
“Mythical Cities of Southwestern Minnesota” in territo- 
rial days. He proved, through the use of census and other 
records, that a number of towns recorded for southwest- 
ern counties in the special census of 1857 were pure fiction. 
Had he consulted the delinquent tax records for 1857 in 
the auditors’ offices of the several counties in other parts 
of the state, he might have omitted the word “ southwest- 
ern” from his title. It is obvious from such records as the 
following, found in the auditor’s office at Anoka, that the 
vice of inventing Minnesota towns was not confined to 
the southwestern part of the territory: “In regard to the 
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Tax of these lots in Glencarrie, your collector would respect- 
fully report that after diligent search, he has not been able 
to find any town by that name.” 

Many persons have been interested in the transfers of 
ownership of the Sibley House. Few have thought to look 
in the most obvious repository for data on Dakota County 
lands, the office of the register in the courthouse at Hast- 
ings. There one will find documents showing that in 1855 
Sibley got a quit claim deed to his property in Mendota; 
that it was sold to Bishop Thomas Grace of the Catholic 
diocese of St. Paul on September 28, 1868; that on June 9, 
1884, it was transferred to the Church of St. Peter at 
Mendota; and that on February 2, 1910, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution obtained title to it. Ignatius 
Donnelly’s career has been studied from many angles. Has 
anyone thought to look up the records touching his career 
and his Nininger property and activities in the county 
records at Hastings? 

Humor was not alien to the pioneers, as one can prove 
by consulting unused county records. Consider the follow- 
ing from a paper in the Sibley County Courthouse: 

This Indenture made this Sixteenth day of December in the year 
One Thousand Eight hundred and Sixty Three Between Albert W. 
Pratt and Agnes V. Pratt his wife formerly residents of the Town of 
Henderson, but owing to an Indian scare made a change of base 
and are now residents of Goodhue County and State of Minnesota, 
U. S. A. of the First part, and George Peasley, Esq., a young man 
of good moral character sober and temperate habits but a member of 
none of the Protestant Churches, now a resident of Henderson, Sib- 
ley County and State of Minnesota of the second part, Witnesseth, 
that the said parties of the first part, for and in consideration of the 
sum of Fifty Dollars ($50) in Greenbacks, which “like the Jews 
are descendants of Abraham, anxiously awaiting their Redeemer” 


to them in hand well and true paid by the said party of the second 
part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged; have given, 


granted, bargained, sold .. . 
It is not necessary to point out the value of vital statistics 
for the history of any region. They, too, are kept for 
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Minnesota in its county courthouses. In Dakota County, 
for example, marriage license records date from 1853. 
Some records that are not formally classed as vital statistics 
in other counties are essentially such, though they were 
found mouldering in basement vaults, very much reduced 
in position and prestige from the regular vital statistics, 
which are kept upstairs in well-appointed office vaults. In 
the Ramsey County Courthouse one may find in a basement 
vault— unlike most of its country cousins a fine, airy, or- 
derly one —a volume dating from the Civil War, in which 
aid rendered to St. Paul soldiers’ families is recorded. The 
information given in the entries includes—besides the 
amount apportioned to the family—the name and regi- 
ment of the soldier, the name and age of his wife, and 
similar data for his children. Assuredly such a record has 
its value for future generations. 

Public opinion on issues of the day has a perennial ap- 
peal. What ideas did our grandparents hold as regards 
slavery, Abraham Lincoln, the formation of the Repub- 
lican party, and similar moot topics of their day? Had the 
county records of Rice County not been salvaged in the 
recent fire that destroyed the courthouse at Faribault, im- 
portant papers on these topics would not now be available 
for that part of Minnesota—though stored ignominously 
with unused radiators in the basement of a local church. 

A month seldom passes that someone of Indian descent 
does not call at the Minnesota Historical Society to seek 
proof that his forbears were Indians and that he is entitled 
to certain remuneration from the government of the United 
States. In the register’s office of Becker County are two 
volumes that would doubtless be of great service to such 
persons —a roll of the Chippewa Indians allotted within 
the White Earth Reservation by act of June 30, 1913; and 
a book giving the degree of Indian blood of persons hold- 
ing land on the White Earth Reservation, December 31, 
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1910. Similar records are to be found in the archives of 
Clearwater County. 

Old township records are among the most difficult to 
find. It is impossible sometimes to find even the names of 
the individuals who held office at a given time. In the 
clerk of court’s office in Beltrami County is a register of 
town officers from 1904 to date, giving the names of 
justices of the peace, constables, and town clerks for each 
township, village, and city in the county. This record was 
kept by the clerk for his own information and not as a re- 
quired part of his duties. Similar lists for some years were 
found in Clearwater and Fillmore counties. Kandiyohi 
County has perhaps the longest and most complete list of 
this type; it dates from the fifties and sixties and comes 
down to the present. 

Court records have been used throughout the ages for 
many historical purposes. They are full of surprises for 
the historian. Suddenly in the midst of extraneous mate- 
rial, he finds evidence that settles for all time a moot point. 
When definitive histories are finally written for Minnesota, 
the court minutes of the various counties will surely be 
used. In Dakota County, for example, seventeen hand- 
written volumes of these minutes, in excellent condition, 
tell to no slight degree that county’s history since 1853. 
Ramsey County also has excellent source material in her 
court records. 

One expects to find certain church records here and there 
in county archives. Property records of churches, such as 
deeds and mortgages, are to be found with similar docu- 
ments for other property. It is something of a surprise, 
however, to run across the pew book for St. Boniface 
Church, Hastings, from 1893 to 1904, in the courthouse 
of Dakota County. 

The Minnesota Historical Society has made a rather 
diligent search for old hotel registers, especially for the 
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period when stagecoaches were still the usual mode of 
transportation. Until recently its search has not extended, 
however, to county courthouses. Now it is discovered that 
in the office vault of the clerk of court for Dodge County 
is a register that had escaped notice. It is that of the 
Hubbel House of Mantorville from 1867 to 1879. 

Even family and firm papers sometimes stray into county 
archives. Thus, in the office vault of the clerk of court of 
Fillmore County are three old business journals for the 
years 1856 and 1884 to 1886. They give interesting data 
on prices of such staple commodities as butter, sugar, and 
candles. In the same courthouse are census schedules of 
the county for 1880 and 1885. Though the Minnesota 
Historical Society has some schedules for the state census 
of 1880, they do not include population schedules. These 
newly discovered records may therefore prove of unusual 
value. 

The archives of the state department of education filed 
with the Minnesota Historical Society do not go back be- 
yond 1888. Fillmore County records include, however, 
for the office of the superintendent of schools, a volume of 
records of teachers’ examinations for as early as 1864. It 
covers the period to 1894. 

These references to newly discovered material in county 
archives are made possible as a result of a recent venture 
of the Minnesota Historical Society. One of its CWA 
projects in the early spring was a survey of county and state 
archives. The contents of sixteen courthouses were listed 
in an earlier survey, made between 1915 and 1917. Con- 
sequently, only seventy-one new lists were made. One 
county, Washington, was resurveyed in order to determine 
how much alteration had taken place in seventeen years. 

With a worker in each of seventy-two county courthouses, 
the society was able to get a better perspective on the con- 
tents and conditions of local archives than at any previous 
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time. Though the survey lasted only three weeks, several 
smaller courthouses were completed, and a great deal was 
accomplished even for the larger buildings. The inven- 
tories were made on cards, three by five inches in size. 
The amount of information now on hand for these archives 
may be judged by the fact that the cards practically fill a 
steel filing cabinet of twelve drawers. Since each drawer 
holds approximately twelve hundred cards, and each card 
usually summarizes a series of documents—not a single 
document—some idea of the extent of these neglected 
county archives may be obtained. 

““Neglected”’ may seem a strong term. Yet it applies 
with force to these papers. They have been neglected both 
by their keepers and by their owners, the residents of the 
counties of Minnesota. Office vaults are usually well kept, 
but basement vaults were found to be in shocking condition. 
Must, dirt, overcrowding, mold, dampness, rain, mice, fire, 
and human vandalism have contributed to make these vaults 
models of all that they should not be. If the citizens of 
Minnesota were interested in these records of their locali- 
ties and showed their interest by consulting them, the keep- 
ers also would soon place a proper value on them and give 
them proper care. Even overcrowding, the most prevalent 
condition in the courthouses, would be overcome, for citi- 
zens who care for their local records appropriate funds for 
building additional vaults when needed. Moreover, as in 
older states, like Massachusetts and Connecticut, provision 
would be made by statute for proper supervision of these 
precious old papers. These states have learned through 
a richer—and sadder—experience than Minnesota has 
had that once a manuscript record is gone or badly muti- 
lated, there is no remedy. 

Grace Lee NuTe 


MINNESOTA HisTorIcAL SociETY 
Sr. Pau 
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EARLY DAKOTA NEWSPAPERS 


The student of northwest history must inevitably con- 
sult the newspapers of the period and of the region he 
studies. Files of such newspapers for the seventies and 
eighties are rare, however, and their existence is little 
advertised. The purpose of this note, therefore, is to open 
an approach to the study of Dakota history through the 
newspapers in the collection of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 

The advancing tide of settlement crept up the Missouri 
Valley during the late fifties and the sixties. In the early 
seventies it followed the line of the slowly advancing 
Northern Pacific Railroad into the Red River Valley and, 
finally to the Missouri River. In the middle seventies, the 
discovery of gold in the famous Black Hills region of what 
is now South Dakota drew into that district a tremendous 
horde of miners and settlers. The earliest newspaper 
sources of information about the new settlements that were 
being made on the Dakota frontiers are found in what may 
be called “‘ Dakota Letters ’’—letters sent by settlers and 
explorers who penetrated the raw wilderness to their 
friends in the settled regions of Iowa and Minnesota. Such 
letters frequently were published in the newspapers of these 
two states. 

As settlements in Dakota grew, they developed all the 
institutions of older communities. Hence, early in the 
period of settlement there appeared newspapers, a con- 
siderable number of which found their way into the news- 
paper collection of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
Among the settlements that grew up in the lower Missouri 
Valley during the fifties and sixties were Sioux Falls on the 
Big Sioux River and Yankton on the Missouri River. At 
Sioux Falls, on July 2, 1859, the first number of the 
Democrat was issued. The Minnesota Historical Society 
owns photostatic copies of the issues from July 2 to No- 
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vember 8, 1859, with scattered numbers thereafter until 
February 18, 1860. In 1861, at Yankton, the Weekly 
Dakotian was established. Only one number of this paper 
has found its way into the collections of this society — 
that for July 27, 1861. Late in 1870, the Yankton Press 
was begun, and in 1873, that paper and the Weekly Dako- 
tian combined to form the Press and Dakotian. In the 
collections of the society are files of the Yankton Press 
from March 1, 1871, to November 13, 1873, and of the 
Press and Dakotian from November 23, 1873, to October 
7, 1880. These files are invaluable for the study of navi- 
gation on the Missouri, the development of the lower Mis- 
souri Valley, and the great gold rush to the Black Hills. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad moved westward from 
Lake Superior toward the Pacific. In 1872 it terminated 
at Moorhead, on the threshold of the Red River Valley. 
There, in the summer of 1872, the Red River Star was 
established. Through the whole of the decade of the 
seventies, when settlers were thronging into the great val- 
ley, this paper, after 1877 known as the Advocate and after 
1881 as the Argonaut, told the story of settlement. The 
only known complete file is preserved by the society. 

In anticipation of the coming of the railroad, the little 
frontier town of Bismarck was laid out on the banks of 
the Missouri River. A short time later, on July 11, 1873, 
the first number of the Bismarck Tribune was issued. The 
Minnesota Historical Society possesses a file of this paper 
from the first issue to February 27, 1885. It is a valuable 
source for the study of the development of the great wheat- 
growing country of Dakota, and it affords a clear view of 
the Black Hills gold rush, for Bismarck was one terminus 
of a great Black Hills trail. 

By the spring of 1876, the Black Hills region was alive 
with booming, roaring mining camps. A town had been 
laid out at Deadwood, and on June 8, 1876, the Black Hills 
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Pioneer, the first newspaper published in the new mining 
center, was established. A file of this interesting paper 
covering the period from July 8, 1876, to July 16, 1879, 
is in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
In the spring of 1877, another paper, the Black Hills 
Times, appeared at Deadwood. In addition to publishing 
a weekly newspaper, this paper soon launched a daily edi- 
tion. Among the most prized newspaper files in the so- 
ciety’s collection are those of the Weekly Times for May 
27 to November 25, 1877, and of the Daily Times for 
June 8, 1877, to June 18, 1880. These files of early Da- 
kota newspapers take on particular interest when their 
rarity is considered. So far as is now known, there are 
no existing files, other than those in the library of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, of the Bismarck Tribune or 
of the Deadwood papers mentioned. 
ARTHUR J. LARSEN 


MINNESOTA Historica. Society 
St. PAuL 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


EARLY LOGGING METHODS 


Commercial lumbering in the Lake Superior country be- 
came a regular yearly business during the late sixties, and 
continued all through the seventies, eighties, and nineties. 
We did not realize it at the time, but the white pine in the 
lake region was the clearest and most perfect timber that 
has ever been harvested in the United States. It is practi- 
cally all cut now, although another crop is actually grow- 
ing, and in thirty or forty years—in protected areas— it 
will be fit to cut again. 

Some reminiscences of early logging operations might 
now be interesting. Timber adjacent to navigable streams, 
which could be “driven” to the sawmill during the spring 
and high water, was cut first. Later logs normally were 
transported by rail and were rarely “driven.” The quan- 
tity and quality of the timber on a given piece of land were 
estimated by an experienced “timber cruiser.” His gen- 
eral method was to find out the number and the size of all 
the trees on a “forty.”” Enough adjoining timber was 
logically necessary to allow one or more seasons’ cut, utiliz- 
ing the same main roads and camp. 

In early times, a million feet during a winter was con- 
sidered a fair operation for a camp. On the Nemadji 
River the various camps drove over twenty-five million feet 
every season for many years. The cruiser usually spotted 
out a main hauling road through the tract to be lumbered. 
He was the logical man to do this, because he had already 
been over the ground in making his first timber estimate. 
The camp would be located in the most convenient central 
spot. 

I have in mind a camp that called for five cutting crews 
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of three men each, two sawyers, and one “undercutter,” 
who was foreman of the little gang. It was he who picked 
out the sound trees and who cut a notch about elbow high 
with his ax into perhaps a fourth of the thickness of the 
tree. His undercut also determined the best way for fell- 
ing the tree and hauling it out. The sawyers completed 
the cut. As the tree began to fall, they would give the 
warning cry of “‘t-i-m-b-e-r!’’ While two men were saw- 
ing, the undercutter had picked out another tree and under- 
cut it. When the first tree was down, the axman measured 
it into lengths usually of sixteen, fourteen, and twelve feet. 
In the early wasteful times, the last log had to measure 
about twelve inches in diameter at the top. Now any kind 
of wood that will make a two-by-four is taken. The ax- 
man cut the limbs off of the first tree while the men were 
sawing the second. They then sawed the first into logs at 
the points shown by the length notches. All the sawyers 
had to do was saw, but they always tried to “chase”’ the 
axman. This automatic hurry-up procedure was repeated 
during the day. 

A crew of three men would cut from a hundred to even 
as high as two hundred logs in a day, depending upon the 
size of the timber. At night a record was turned in to the 
camp foreman. Each crew was credited with the day’s cut 
on a bulletin board made of a hewn block of wood. Rivalry 
among the cutting crews was often stimulated by the free 
distribution of “ Peerless tobacco” or ‘“‘snoose’’ to mem- 
bers of the crew with the best record. 

An experienced axman did the “swamping” or cutting 


of a small road, so that logs could be hauled out to the 
main loading and hauling road and “skidway.” These 
short hauls were generally made by oxen. They could 
wallow in snow or bad ground better than horses. The 
logs were then ready for the longer haul with horse teams 
to the stream or “rollway.”” A “road monkey” looked 
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after the upkeep of the main roads and the skidway. The 
usual sled load was about ten thousand feet. The greatest 
was something over twenty thousand feet. The “top 
loader,”’ who placed logs on the sleighs, had to be a man 
of quick and accurate judgment. 

A camp always had a “ handy man,” whose duty it was to 
make any and all kinds of repairs and also, generally, to 
sharpen the crosscut saws for the crews. Very frequently, 
however, saw filing was done by one of the sawyers, be- 
cause there was quite a knack in preparing the saws to 
“set, cut and rake” to the best advantage. 

The camp was, of course, presided over by a seasoned 
foreman—‘“‘his Nibs.’”’ Most foremen were chosen for 
their ability to handle men sensibly and justly as well as 
for knowing how best to “log.” It was essential also to 
have a competent cook and “cookee.” The latter, aside 
from his culinary, sleeping-camp, and other duties, took 
the hot noonday lunch to the crews in the woods. The poor 
chap never had a chance to rest. He provided the sleeping 
camp with firewood, drinking and washing water, and 
lights. Lard oil and kerosene lamps and lanterns were 
most often used. 

Big box wood-burning stoves, or, later, stoves of the bar- 
rel type, provided heat and drying facilities for footgear. 
The aroma in an old-style sleeping camp can hardly be de- 
scribed; yet everybody kept well and happy. The men 
were up at five and they went to bed between eight and nine. 
Saturday nights were given over to cards, feats of strength, 
boxing, elbow pulling, or any kind of amusement. There 
was rarely anything but the kindliest feeling among the 
men. Sunday was devoted to rest, washing, mending, and 
the like. On Sunday nights lights were out at nine as usual. 
Now many camps have steam heat, hot and cold water, 
bathrooms, and electric lights—in fact they are almost 
modern hotels. The early day woodsman stayed upriver 
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from November till May; the modern lumberjack rarely 
remains more than a month. 

Joun A. BARDON 
Supgrior, WISCONSIN 


A MAYER ITEM 


A four-page leaflet that may be of interest to readers of 
the Minnesota Diary of Frank B. Mayer, which was pub- 
lished by the Minnesota Historical Society in 1932 under 
the title With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851, has 
come to light recently. It is a printed memorial addressed 
“To the Honorable the General Assembly of the State of 
Minnesota” on February 11, 1871, and signed by Mayer. 
In it he presents his qualifications as an artist and asks for 
an appropriation of ten thousand dollars for a painting of 
the treaty of Traverse des Sioux, which he attended. 

Mayer proposed to paint a canvas about twelve by six 
feet in size on which all the figures introduced would be 
“painted from drawings made from life and on the spot 
during the Treaty.’’ He pointed out “that it is only the 
artist who has actually participated in the events which 
your Memorialist’s sketches represent who can adequately 
realize them,” and that he “secured many costumes” used 
on the occasion of the treaty which he has preserved “as 
the means of giving additional reality to his work.” 

The artist’s efforts to obtain from the Minnesota legis- 
lature funds for a painting of the treaty of Traverse des 
Sioux continued without success for more than two decades. 
They are described in the introduction to his published 
Diary (p. 16-19). There the memorial that Mayer had 
printed in 1871 is mentioned, though the leaflet itself was 
not available when the account was written. This interest- 
ing little item has now been filed with the Mayer Papers in 
the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


B.L.H. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Historical Material. By Lucy MAynarp SALmon. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1933. ix, 252 p. $2.50.) 


American women have made very creditable contributions to schol- 
arship in the field of history. The question might well be raised 
whether their showing as writers and researchers in history had not 
been rather more distinguished than in any other of the many fields 
of scholarship. Any defender of such a thesis would list in its defense 
the name of Lucy M. Salmon, for many years an able teacher and 
historical scholar. Certainly no one did her writing with more zest 
and enjoyment in the work for its own sake. 

Among her papers Miss Salmon left nine chapters near completion 
of a book of fourteen chapters on Historical Material. Friends have 
gathered them up and added four privately printed papers. Sup- 
ported by the memorial research fund bearing Miss Salmon’s name, 
they have put out this well-printed volume. 

The opening chapter on “ What is History?” does not seek to add 
a new definition. Many things cannot be defined, but we go on 
studying them and writing about them with unabated zest. So let it 
be with history. It is no less worth while because it cannot be com- 
passed in a neat formula. The chief confusion arises because “ we 
confuse history, the finished product, with the record, the raw mate- 
rial out of which history is made; we confuse history as a method of 
work with the subject matter with which history deals; we confuse 
the events of the past with the narrative account of these events.” 
The way to clear this up is to go into the historian’s workshop and 
see him at work on the records, find out what this raw material is, or 
better, try our own prentice hand on shaping it into the finished 
historical narrative. 

This with the second chapter on “ The Record and the Recorder” 
is all an easy introduction and transition to chapters on the different 
kinds of historical sources: nature, institutions and customs, myth, 
legend, tradition, archeology, literature, and monuments. These 
chapters are pleasant and easy reading with a wealth of illustration of 
the different kinds of raw material. Though somewhat diffuse, 
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they are helpful to the student seriously beginning the task of his- 
torical criticism and composition. Miss Salmon was indefatigable in 
accumulating example after example of how unexpected information 
could be wrung by shrewd historical inference from all kinds of 
unpromising records. It is this which makes the book better for the 
novitiate, so far as it goes, than most of the books on historical 
method. ‘The footnotes fortify this merit and add all kinds of stray 
bits of information. 

In two of the privately printed essays, Miss Salmon pleased her- 
self and her readers by discovering just how much history a seeing 
eye could find in a back yard or in walking down the street of a city 
no more epochal in significance than Poughkeepsie. These essays 
ought to be especially cheering and suggestive to any local historian. 
Indeed they fully justify notice of the book in a periodical like Min- 
NESOTA History. 

The chapter on “ The Dutch West Indies Company on the Hud- 
son” is a pleasant and informing essay on both the chartered company 
and the early history of New York. The last chapter on “ What is 
Modern History?” is in essence a warning against thinking that only 
today is worth while or can be understood by courses in current 
events taught without background or the larger and longer perspective 
of both a nation’s and the world’s past. 

The editors who prepared the volume have done more than an act 
of loyal friendship, they have made available a volume that any 
student majoring in history or beginning graduate work might well 
read. Even the mythical “general reader” will find it easy and 
pleasant reading and informing in ways both expected and unex- 
pected. 

Guy Stanton Forp 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Civilization of the Old Northwest: A Study of Political, Social, 
and Economic Development, 1788-1812. By Brverty W. 
Bonp, Jr., professor of history in the University of Cincinnati. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1934. ix, 543 p. 
$3.50.) 


The aim of this splendid volume is to present a 


‘composite view 


of the civilization” of the Old Northwest over the twenty-five year 
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period extending from the founding of Marietta in 1788 to the out- 
break of the War of 1812. Its chief concern is the portrayal of the 
“institutional, social, and economic” development of a region des- 
tined to play an important role in national history. 

The book contains sixteen chapters. The first deals with the 
establishment of an American colonial policy over the Old North- 
west, the second describes the interest exhibited in the region as 
gleaned from newspapers along the Atlantic seaboard and in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. The next six chapters are political in char- 
acter, treating of the territorial government of the Old Northwest, 
the admission of Ohio as a state, and the territorial period in Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan down to 1812. The remaining seven chapters 
are identified by their headings: ‘‘ The Distribution of Land,” “ Pio- 
neer Agriculture,” “Opening up Communication,” “The Rise of 
Trade and Industry,” “ Cultural and Social Foundations,” “ Religion 
and Order,” and “ The American Colonial Policy Vindicated.” 

If agriculture and industry, commerce and communication, religion 
and education, and the social and cultural life of a people are the 
criteria by which a civilization is determined, then the author has 
succeeded in his task to a remarkable degree. Not only is the book 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the Old Northwest and 
western America, but its pages should prove extremely interesting 
to the people of the trans-Mississippi West, including Minnesota, 
for the northeastern portion of that state once formed a part of the 
Old Northwest. Moreover, much of Minnesota’s political and 
social heritage may be traced back to the time and region treated in 
this volume. 

The most original contributions are found in the second and in the 
last seven chapters, but much fresh material has been used through- 
out the work. There is no bibliography, but the footnotes, which 
have been generously used, reveal the indefatigable labors of the 
author in newspapers, journals, manuscripts, and official documents. 
The format of the book is good and the index adequate, but the 
absence of maps lamentable. 

WituaM J. Perersen 


State Historica, Society or lowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 
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American Historical Prints: Early Views of American Cities, Etc., 
from the Phelps Stokes and Other Collections. By I. N. 
PHELps SToKEs and Daniet C. HASKELL, assistant bibliog- 
rapher, the New York Public Library. (New York, The New 
York Public Library, 1933. xxxiii, 235 p. Illustrations. 
$2.50.) 


First, through the generous gift to the New York Public Library 
in 1930 of his remarkable collection of American historical prints, 
and, second, through the preparation of the present volume, Mr. 
Stokes has placed in his debt all who are interested in the pictorial 
record of American history. His hope that the collection ultimately 
“might include a really comprehensive and representative selection of 
views of those towns and cities in the Western Hemisphere which, 
individually, have made the greatest contributions to its development ” 
seems, in large measure, to have been realized. 

With the aid of a group of well-known historians, for use as a 
guide in building up the collection, a list was compiled of a hundred 
and sixty cities and towns in the United States and forty in other 
parts of the western hemisphere. Of these, writes Mr. Stokes, “ one 
hundred and fifty, including the most important, are already repre- 
sented in the collection.” For Minnesota, Duluth, Fort Snelling, 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul are listed; Fort Snelling and St. Paul are 
represented in the collection; and a view of St. Paul in 1852, from 
a colored lithograph published at Philadelphia by Thompson Ritchie 
in 1853, is reproduced in the volume (pl. 85). Brief historical 
sketches of the four Minnesota points mentioned are included in the 
“ Historical Notes” at the end of the book (p. 170-172). 

The detailed descriptive catalogue that makes up the bulk of the 
volume reveals that the collection includes a wealth of material for 
the student of Minnesota and Northwest history. In connection 
with the description of a print of Brooklyn, Long Island, in 1846, 
for example, a sketch of the artist, Edwin Whitefield, and a list of 
his works are presented (p. 94-96). This shows that “In 1856 he 
went to Minnesota as artist and publicity agent for the Whitefield 
Exploration Association, an organization interested in the exploration 
and development of land in the Kandiyohi Lakes region.” White- 
field’s water-color sketches of the region, presented to the Minnesota 
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Historical Society in 1920 by his son, Wilfred J. Whitefield of Sauk 
Center, are noted. A sketch of Henry Lewis, an artist who visited 
the Minnesota country in 1848 while gathering material for a pano- 
rama of the Mississippi Valley, appears with a list of views selected 
from his book, Das illustrirte Mississippithal (p. 98). Jacob C. 
Ward, an artist who traveled in the Mississippi Valley in 1836 and 
executed a painting of the Falls of St. Anthony, is mentioned (p. 80). 

The volume is attractively printed, and is supplied with useful 
indexes of “ Artists, Engravers, Etc.” and of subjects. The many 
reproductions of maps and prints that illustrate the book add greatly 
to its interest and value. 

BertHA L. HEILBRoN 


MINNESOTA Historica SociETy 
Sr. PAuL 


The American Indian and Christian Missions. By George War- 
REN HinMAN, D.D. Introduction by Samuet A. Ettor, 
D.D., LL.D. (New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1933. 
176 p. $1.50.) 


Though this volume is small, it succeeds remarkably well in giving 
a bird’s-eye view of the history of Protestant missions throughout the 
United States. No one else, to the reviewer's knowledge, has at- 
tempted to see the mission movement as a whole and to record it 
briefly. 

The volume opens with a popular, and rather penetrating, analysis 
of the native religion of the American Indians. The second chapter, 
“* Missions and Wars,” is in essence a brief résumé of colonial efforts 
to convert the Indians, which were conducted, according to the 
author, more with an eye to the glory of the converter than to the 
enlightenment of the savage. Three chapters then give a much con- 
centrated account of missions among the Five Civilized Tribes, in 
Oregon, and among the Sioux. “A Challenge to Cooperation,” the 
next chapter, is a brief outline of the Indian policy of the United 
States government, with special emphasis on missions. This is one of 
the most successful chapters in the book, more from its suggested 
outline of the main features and results of the peace policy of Grant 
and his successors than as an integrated account of a great venture in 
codéperation between church and state from 1819 to 1882. The last 
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two chapters, “‘ Indians in the Southwest’ and “A Review of Present 
Conditions,” deal mainly with present problems and the outlook for 
the future. 

The volume lacks careful planning and cohesion. With the 
knowledge that the author obviously has of the whole field of Prot- 
estant missions, he would do well to write a brief, integrated history 
of them. There is great need for such a work. In it he should not 
content himself with telling of missions in four regions. He himself, 
in his preface, apologizes for omitting an account of work among the 
Kiowa, the Yakima, the Winnebago, the Comanches, the Chippewa, 
and many other tribes. Let him include all in his work. Such a 
volume could be written only by a person steeped in mission history. 
Mr. Hinman seems to have the qualifications and ought to be per- 
suaded to undertake the task. 

Grace Lee NutTe 


MINNESOTA HistTorIcAL SociETY 
Sr. PAuL 


Life of the Right Reverend Mathias Loras, D.D., First Bishop of 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1792-1858. Compiled by a SisTER OF THE 
Visrration, H.M., D.S.B. (New York, P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, 1933. 216 p. Illustrations. $1.50.) 


For a biographer the life of Bishop Loras affords many rich oppor- 
tunities. A contemporary of Jean Baptiste Lemay, whose personality 
has been so charmingly set forth in the pages of Death Comes to the 
Archbishop, Loras might well inspire the chaste prose of another 
Willa Cather. Other missionaries might rival him in the number of 
years devoted to building foundations of religion and culture in the 
Middle West, but to few of them was it given to work in so far- 
flung a field. The first eight years of his life in America were spent 
in the diocese of Mobile, which then comprised what territory we 
now know as Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. As Bishop of Du- 
buque he found his flock scattered along the upper waters of the 
Mississippi as far west as the Dakotas and over a region that included 
generous portions of Wisconsin and Illinois. And it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in the twenty years of his episcopacy he tended as 
scrupulously to the beginnings of hamlets and homesteads as he did to 
the founding of churches. In the South he was an educator, exer- 
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cising an early interest for the benefit of the few hundreds of boys 
who attended Spring Hill College from 1830 to 1837. In the North 
he planted the seeds of what today is known as Columbia College at 
Dubuque. From France he enlisted the aid of the men and money 
necessary to the fulfillment of his charge, and he spent them with a 
wisdom and an indulgence rivalled only by his lavish use of his own 
talents. He was an apostle of temperance, a man of fine courage 
and charity, a lover of America and her institutions. 

Various attempts have been made to set down the story of Loras’ 
life and work. But the full-length portrait and the well-documented 
biography has yet to be written. There is a fund of source material 
to be had in the archives of the diocese of Dubuque, and levies might 
be made on the letters and reports sent to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith in Lyons and Paris. The records in the bureau 
of Indian affairs shed some light on the attempts of Bishop Loras to 
improve the conditions of the tribes that came within the field of his 
labor. ‘The various parish histories bear testimony to the minuteness 
with which he entered into the work of colonizing the state of Iowa. 

These sources are mentioned because they are used but little if at 
all in the present volume. The new Life of Loras lays no claim to 
completeness. It is, as the title-page indicates, but a compilation, 
a mosaic of previous studies attractively arranged. And while it 
might serve to keep Loras’ memory green, its chief value consists in 
forming a handy compendium in which the casual reader might make 
contact with a man whom he is sure to wish to know better. It is 
to be hoped that the centenary of the establishment of Dubuque dio- 
cese will see the production of a biography that reveals the man, 
without the introduction of extraneous matter, poetry, and “ pardon- 
able digressions”” such as we have here. The chief authorities used 
in this latest Life of Bishop Loras are Archbishop Ireland, whose 
eulogies are quoted at some length; Charles McLean, whose Catho- 
licity in Early Dubuque is cited; the Reverend M. M. Hoffman, 
from whose writings several passages are culled; and the Memoirs of 
Bishop Loras, published in 1897 by his nephew, the Reverend Louis 
De Cailly. The last work is the chief source of the quotations that 
make up the volume. In fact, the last third of the new life is little 
more than a verbal repetition of page after page from De Cailly, to 
whom sufficient mention is not given. 
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All in all, this is an attractive volume, with its illustrations of the 
old and the present cathedral of Dubuque. Perhaps the tendency of 
the compiler to incorporate within the pages of the book all that 
might be connected even remotely with Bishop Loras, such as an 
account of the execution of thirty-eight Sioux in 1862— almost four 
years after his death —and a discussion of a buffalo hunt as found 
in a letter written to Loras by Father Belcourt from Pembina, is 
proof of a genuine devotion and of the desire to prove him great in 
all things. But there are so many and such accessible documents of 
a more valuable character, that digressions of this sort seem rather 
to harm than to enhance the effect of the work. 

James L. ConNOLLy 


St. PauL SEMINARY 
Str. PAuL, MINNESOTA 


The Government of Minnesota. By HuGcu A. Curran and E. 
Duptey Parsons. (Minneapolis, 1934. 160 p._ Illustra- 
tions, maps. $.65.) 


The contents of this book demonstrate the necessity for its exist- 
ence. Whereas the governmental structure of many states is simple 
and logical, that of Minnesota is complicated and elaborate. A state 
in which some counties are divided into townships and some are not; 
in which villages and cities are indistinguishable except by legal tech- 
nicalities; in which home rule has such varied meanings; in which 
city government varies from a conglomerate mass like Minneapolis to 
a city managership like Anoka; in which courts are so varied in juris- 
diction and power; in which power is so dispersed through boards, 
commissions, and committees — such a state can scarcely be regarded 
as having a simple form of government. Hence, the need of having 
a handy description of this elaborate structure. Mr. Curran, in- 
structor, and Mr. Parsons, author, have succeeded in writing such a 
description. 

This book of 160 pages is divided into three parts: a brief his- 
torical survey in three chapters; an account of Minnesota govern- 
ment in eleven chapters; and a concluding part consisting of one 
chapter devoted to current problems in state government. The his- 
torical part is hastily done in fifteen pages, and the main text begins 
with the fourth chapter, which is devoted to the legislature. The 
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following chapters, 5 and 6, are devoted to the executive and the 
judicial branches of state government. County and municipal gov- 
ernment are discussed in chapters 12 and 13. These might logically 
have been placed immediately after chapter 6. The remainder of 
part 2 is devoted to the functions of the various state boards, com- 
missions, and departments. 

This description of the government of a state demonstrates the 
inadequacy of the old divisions — legislative, executive, and judicial. 
It is apparent that a great many governmental activities in nation, 
state, and city are now carried on under a form that might properly 
be designated as administrative. In this account of Minnesota gov- 
ernment six of the eleven chapters deal with the activities of admin- 
istrative agencies. In spite of this liberal allotment of space, five 
such agencies must be handled in one chapter (7) and three in an- 
other (10). 

The foregoing observations tend to show how baffling a problem 
confronted the authors. In fact, the very realization of the compli- 
cated nature of the governmental structure which is borne in upon 
the reader is proof of the skill with which they have presented their 
material. In general the style is clear and compact. The vivid 
description (p. 110) of the troubles of a traveler who undertook to 
use newly worked dirt roads leads one to suppose that the authors 
were speaking from painful experience. Numerous details lend 
specificity, and several tables and diagrams illustrate and strengthen 
the text. The illustrations are well chosen and properly placed. 
Those of a lordly forest and a denuded area preach an eloquent ser- 
mon on conservation. ‘Those on schools show their rapid evolution ; 
and those on roads tell a dramatic story by means of visual imagery. 
There can be no question of the utility of the book. It deserves wide 
usage in schools, offices, and libraries. 

A few errors and loose statements slipped by the usually alert 
authors. In a book on government it is perhaps unfortunate to refer 
to Fort Snelling as “the capital” (p. 15) of a vast district. On 
page 25 the authors mistakenly refer to the “state legislature” as the 
“source of all governmental power.” Conventions and not legisla- 
tures were the bodies which passed upon the federal constitution. 
Now and then an infelicitous sentence appears. For the benefit of 
‘intestate’ and “ appellate” should 


students perhaps such words as 
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have been defined. Typographical errors appear on pages 71 and 
111, and the phrase “capitol city” is used on page 129. Skeptical 
readers of the daily press will put a question mark after the assurance 
(p. 83) that few prisoners who are pardoned or paroled ever return 
to crime. Those who have lived in areas further south will smile 
over the assurance (p. 103) that Minnesota has three hundred days 
in the year with an “equable temperature.” 

In the last chapter the authors present a very judicious statement 
of current problems. Their treatment shows plainly that further 
improvement is possible. Without expressing any overt opinions, 
they nevertheless convey an impression of progressive open-mindedness. 
The chapters on education, conservation, and highways are well done. 
Some topics are necessarily treated summarily, for the authors were 
evidently compelled to keep their account within relatively brief 
compass. In spite of brevity, however, they have performed a useful 
service. ‘To have made clear the governmental structure of Minne- 
sota is no slight feat. 

This book and the annual Minnesota Yearbook issued by the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities now provide ample material for 
high-school classes in state government. 

Epcar B. WEsLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 

















MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
NOTES 


A total of ninety-six workers were employed by the Civil Works 
Administration on various projects sponsored and directed by the 
society between the middle of December and the end of March. 
Most of these workers were employed for three weeks only, in the 
closing period of the CWA, on the survey of county and state ar- 
chives that is described elsewhere in this number of the magazine 
(see ante, p. 194). A general historical society project, however, 
was carried on by eight workers beginning in December. These 
workers completed an inventory of non-Minnesota newspapers in the 
society’s collection, prepared books and magazines for binding and 
rebinding, made considerable headway on a subject catalogue of pic- 
tures, mounted nearly two thousand pictures on muslin, made type- 
written transcripts of a large number of manuscripts that were faded 
or that were on temporary deposit with the society, and performed 
various other useful services. Three people made an inventory and 
began to catalogue the manuscript collections owned by the Catholic 
Historical Society of St. Paul and preserved at the St. Paul Semi- 
nary. Several projects conducted by other institutions brought 
CWA workers into the society’s building. Some of the “more im- 
portant printed reference works” in the society’s library were listed 
by workers who were making a survey of the resources of Twin City 
libraries. Under the supervision of the archeology department of 
the University of Minnesota, several workers made transcripts of 
letters from the society’s archeological collection. 


Mr. Dillon J. O’Brien, Mr. Nathaniel P. Langford, and Mrs. 
Edward B. Young were elected members of the executive council of 
the society at its meeting on April 9 to fill the places made vacant by 
the deaths of James M. McConnell, Harold Harris, and Dr. War- 
ren Upham. After the conclusion of the business session the meet- 
ing was devoted to a series of reports dealing with CWA projects 
recently undertaken by the society. Mr. Babcock discussed the sub- 
ject index to the picture collection and other museum projects; 
Father Busch of St. Paul Seminary told of the work accomplished 
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on the manuscripts and other records preserved by the Catholic His- 
torical Society of St. Paul; Dr. Nute reported on the survey of 
county and state archives; Miss Krausnick explained the library 
projects, particularly the index to the collection of non-Minnesota 
newspapers; and Mr. Larsen gave an account of progress made on 
the bibliography and inventory of Minnesota newspapers. 


Dr. Grace Lee Nute, the society’s curator of manuscripts, has been 
honored by an appointment as a fellow of the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation of New York for study abroad. She 
will spend the year from the summer of 1934 to that of 1935 in 
Europe, chiefly in England and France, where she will gather addi- 
tional material for and write a joint biography of Radisson and 
Groseilliers. Mr. Charles A. Gates, a graduate student in history 
at the University of Minnesota, has been appointed acting curator of 
manuscripts for the period of Dr. Nute’s absence. Mr. Gates is 
known to the historical fraternity as the editor of a volume entitled 
Five Fur Traders of the Northwest, which was published in 1933 by 
the University of Minnesota Press. 


Thirty-seven additions to the active membership of the society 
have been made since January 1, 1934. The names of the new 
members, grouped by counties, follow: 

Biue Eartu: Clem A. Nachbar of Mankato. 

Carver: James F. Faber of Chaska. 

HENNEPIN: Mrs. Joseph R. Hofflin of Hopkins; Mrs. Henry S. 
Crosby of Long Lake; and Mrs. Samuel H. Bowman, Mrs. Jessie 
S. Crouse, Joseph B. Estabrook, Martin F. Falk, Charles A. Fuller, 
Mrs. Grace R. Glidden, Pierce L. Howe, Frances W. Janney, Don- 
ald T. Lucas, John G. Martner, Rev. James M. Reardon, Lynn G. 
Truesdell, and Victor J. Wiric of Minneapolis. 

Houston: Henry S. Blexrud of Caledonia. 

MarsHA.t: Rev. Lawrence E. Brynestad of Warren. 

Meeker: Knute Johnson of Dassel. 

Nicotuiet: Dr. George H. Freeman of St. Peter. 

Oumstep: Dr. Richard O. Beard of Rochester. 

Ramsey: Elizabeth M. Bachman, Mrs. Jane Whipple Burt, Mrs. 
Oscar Claussen, Margaret D. Downing, Mrs. Harry T. Drake, 
Mrs. Burnside Foster, Rev. Conrad H. Gesner, Sister Helen Angela 
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Hurley, Sister Antonia McHugh, Most Rev. John Gregory Mur- 
ray, Eugene M. Phillips, and Joseph E. Stennes of St. Paul; and 
Anna B. Tibbs of North St. Paul. 

St. Louis: V. E. Boardman of Eveleth, and George H. Prim- 
mer of Duluth. 


The historical societies of Hubbard and Marshall counties have 
recently become institutional members of the society. 


The society lost eleven active members by death during the three 
months ending March 31, 1934: Dan C. Brown of Minneapolis, 
January 15; Clara M. Penfield of Norwalk, Ohio, January 19; Dr. 
Warren Upham of St. Paul, January 29; John H. Wolterstorff of 
St. Paul, February 7; Theodore W. Griggs of St. Paul, February 
13; Homer B. Dibell of St. Paul, February 17; Benjamin O. Chap- 
man of St. Paul, February 19; Henry Moll of St. Peter, February 
21; Charles Schuneman of St. Paul, February 23; George M. Gil- 
lette of Minneapolis, March 17; and Ceylon E. Lyman of Minne- 
apolis, March 17. The deaths of Charles Espenschied of St. Louis 
on June 30, 1926; Harold A. Carmichael of Duluth on August 16, 
1932; George N. Sherman of Rochester on October 2, 1933; and 
Wentworth B. Brawley of St. Paul on December 25, 1933, have not 
previously been noted in the magazine. 


Twelve radio talks presented on Tuesdays from 7:15 to 7:30 p.m. 
completed the series of talks on Minnesota history that the society 
has broadcast during the past two years over station WLB on the 
campus of the University of Minnesota. The subjects of these talks, 
which were presented between January 9 and April 10, and the 
speakers follow: “The Story of Minnesota Medicine” by Dr. Rich- 
ard O. Beard of Rochester, “The Story of the Minnesota Press” 
by Herman Roe of Northfield, “ John Lind” by Professor George 
M. Stephenson of the University of Minnesota, “ Minnesota Troops 
in the World War” by Lieutenant Colonel J. E. Nelson, assistant 
adjutant general of Minnesota, “The Story of Minnesota Taxa- 
tion” by Gladys C. Blakey of Minneapolis, “ Minnesota’s Financial 
History” by Mildred Hartsough of New York, “ Minnesota in Lit- 
erature” by Miss Nute of the society’s staff, “Twentieth Century 
Education” by Professor Harl R. Douglass of the University of 
Minnesota, “Modern Cultural Trends” by Merle Potter of the 
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Minneapolis Journal, “ Minnesota Yesterdays” by Mr. Blegen, 
“ Around a Geologic Clock in Minnesota” by Louis H. Powell of 
the St. Paul Institute, and “Some Aspects of Minnesota Prehistory ” 
by Ralph D. Brown of the University of Minnesota. The last two 
talks appear elsewhere in this number of Minnesota History; the 
remainder have been or will be published in the Minnesota Alumni 
W eekly. 


The superintendent presented talks on “ Possibilities in Minnesota 
Catholic History” before the Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul 
on January 7, on “The Rise of an Immigrant Press” before the 
Norwegian Literary Society of the University of Minnesota on 
January 29, on “The Minnesota Scene in the Fifties” before the 
Woman’s Club of Minneapolis and at the University High School 
on February 6 and 8, on “ Historical Backgrounds of the Upper 
Northwest” before students of the Superior State Teachers College 
on February 16, on “ Day Before Yesterday in Minnesota” before 
members of the Women’s City Club of St. Paul on February 24, 
and on “ Visiting Minnesota in the Days of Our Grandparents” at 
the Hamline Methodist Church of St. Paul on March 9. While in 
Superior he spoke also at a meeting of the Douglas County [Wis- 
consin] Historical Society. Miss Nute spoke on “ The Voyageur” 
before the Campfire Girls of St. Paul on January 22, on “ Pioneer 
Women” at the University Farm in St. Paul and before the busi- 
ness women’s club of the Northern States Power Company in St. 
Paul on January 26 and February 8, and on “Trading Posts” be- 
fore a women’s club in Minneapolis on March 26. Mr. Babcock 
gave talks entitled “Glimpses of Minnesota’s Past” before the 
Coéperative Club of Minneapolis and the Lutheran Church Men’s 
Club of Mahtomedi on January 5 and 9; “ The Significance of Busi- 
ness History” before the state convention of the Minnesota Pharma- 
ceutical Association meeting in Minneapolis on February 14; “ An 
Illustrated Ramble through Minnesota History” before a Parent- 
Teacher Association in Minneapolis on February 20, at St. Benedict’s 
College in St. Joseph on February 25, under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus of Minneapolis on March 12, and before the 
Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul on March 13; and “ Visualiz- 
ing Minnesota” before the Minneapolis Daughters of American 
Colonists on March 15. 
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The society’s panorama of the Sioux Outbreak was exhibited and 
the descriptive text that accompanies it was read by Mr. Babcock 
before a meeting of the Minneapolis Skylight Club on March 7. 
Members of the club generously subscribed the sum of fifty-eight 
dollars for the repair of the panorama, which in the course of the 
years had become torn and frayed. 


The address on Abraham Lincoln and European Opinion pre- 
sented by the superintendent at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts on 
February 12, 1933, has been published in pamphlet form (1934. 
12 p.). 


Mr. Babcock’s talk on “ Minnesota Indian Life,” presented over 
KSTP on October 18 under the auspices of the Minnesota Daughters 
of the American Revolution (see ante, p. 108), is published in the 
Wigwam for March. 


The note on the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine 
which appeared in the December issue of Minnesota History is 
reprinted in full in Agricultural Library Notes, a publication of the 
United States department of agriculture, for March. 


A hundred and fifty-seven readers used the manuscript resources 
of the society during the first three months of 1934. Among them 
was Mr. John W. Davis of the University of Colorado, who is writ- 
ing a thesis on the pipestone quarry in southwestern Minnesota. 


ACCESSIONS 


An original letter of George Washington, written to General John 
Armstrong on February 6, 1791, is the gift of Miss Mary Guest 
Smith of St. Paul. The letter, which was given to Miss Smith’s 
grandfather, Dr. Franklin R. Smith, by General Armstrong him- 
self, is of considerable historical interest because it throws light on 
Washington’s impartial attitude in making appointments. The first 
president expresses the opinion that “ nomination to office is the most 
irksome part of the Executive task.” 


A return of provisions signed by Zebulon M. Pike in 1794 during 
the campaign against the Miami Indians; a letter written from Wa- 
seca in 1888 by E. Bennett, a former officer of a New York regiment, 
relating to the battle of Gettysburg; and a letter written by Ignatius 
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Donnelly in 1891, in which he discusses the possibility of debating 
the Bacon-Shakespeare question on the Pacific coast, have been re- 
ceived from the American Autograph Shop of Ridley Park, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Considerable information about the early career of Bishop Fred- 
erick Baraga, from 1816 to 1832, is to be found in eighteen docu- 
ments by or about the missionary, transcripts of which have been 
made for the society through the courtesy of the Reverend Hugo 
Bren of Lemont, Illinois, who discovered the originals in private 
hands and among church archives in Krainburg, Jugoslavia, and Lai- 
bach, Austria. Brief extracts from a diary kept by Baraga from 
1816 to 1822 — years when he studied law in Vienna and decided to 
abandon a legal career for the priesthood — are included. There are 
also some letters to church officials and to his sister, Amalia Gressel. 
In the latter Baraga describes his voyage to America in 1830, a visit 
to Cincinnati, and mission work near Arbre Croche. 


About three hundred letters written mainly between 1833 and 
1856 to and by the missionaries, Samuel W. and Gideon H. Pond, 
have been presented by Mrs. Frances Pond-Titus of McCall, Idaho. 
Photostatic copies of a large number of these letters were made for 
the society in 1919 (see ante, 3: 82-86). Many additional letters, 
however, are included in the gift. Of special interest are those by 
the missionaries, Thomas S. Williamson and Stephen R. Riggs, and 
by a member of the Pond household, Moses Starr Titus. They 
describe the daily life and activities of the missions at Oak Grove and 
Lac qui Parle, the progress made in learning the Sioux language, 
sickness among the missionaries and the Indians, and the raising of 
crops and cattle. The gift commemorates fittingly the centennial of 
the Ponds’ arrival in Minnesota (see post, p. 242). 


Two letters written from Fort Snelling in 1845 and 1846 and 
one sent from Oregon in 1851 to relatives in the East by Eben Weld, 
a pioneer Minnesota trader and government farmer among the Sioux, 
have been received from Miss Gladys Weld of Montpelier, Vermont. 
In the earliest letter, Weld describes the region around Fort Snelling 
as the “ most advantageious Country I ever lived in.” He goes on 


to specify that “the soil cant be beat for Wheat and potatoes and of 
all kinds of vegetables. Wild fruit is plenty.” 
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About ten thousand pages of letters and reports of missionaries 
sent to Minnesota between 1846 and 1868 by the American Home 
Missionary Society have been copied for the society on film slides 
from the originals in the possession of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. This valuable collection includes information on churches, 
settlement, pioneer life, economic conditions, the temperance move- 
ment, and many other subjects. 


Congregational and Presbyterian churches in Minnesota, the 
treaty of Traverse des Sioux, the advantages of Minnesota for 
settlers, and the work of the Board of National Popular Education, 
which trained teachers for service in the West, are among the sub- 
jects touched upon in transcripts from the Puritan Recorder, the 
Boston Recorder, and the New York Observer for the years from 
1847 to 1863, recently made for the society from files in the Congre- 
gational Library in Boston. 


The five field books, surveying notes, and township plats kept by 
Joel Bailey while he was surveying in Le Sueur and Rice counties 
in the fifties have been presented by his daughter, Miss Belle Bailey 
of Manchester, Iowa. 


Deeds to land in Chardon, Ohio, and Dakota County, Minne- 
sota, are among forty items from the papers of Schuyler V. R. Hen- 
dryx for the years from 1832 to 1871, which have been presented by 
his daughter-in-law, Mrs. L. K. Hendryx of Austin. Included in 
the collection are receipts for shares in the Minnesota Town Asso- 
ciation, which was evidently organized at Chardon in 1856 for the 
purpose of obtaining land in Steele County. 


The reminiscences of Everett W. Foster, written at his dictation 
and presented by his son-in-law, Mr. Frank L. Selleck of Watson- 
ville, California, describe the interesting and varied career of a 
Minnesota pioneer who settled in Wabasha County in 1858, served 
with the Third Minnesota Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War, and 
lived later in Arkansas, Louisiana, and South Dakota. He was 
United States Indian agent for the Yankton Sioux from 1890 to 
1894. 


Letters of William D. Washburn, William Crooks, Samuel J. R. 
McMillan, James J. Hill, Cushman K. Davis, Christopher C. An- 
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drews, David Heaton, and Rush B. Wheeler are included among 
eleven items received recently from Mr. Walter R. Benjamin of 
New York. The letters by Heaton and Wheeler, written in 1862 
and 1865, relate to the elections of Alexander Ramsey as senator and 
Ignatius Donnelly as representative from Minnesota. 


Interesting recollections of childhood experiences at Fort Snelling 
in the sixties are contained in a paper prepared and presented by 


Miss Mary J. Newson of St. Paul. 


A reminiscent account of pioneer life in Minnesota in 1866 and 
an article on the services of Sergeant John Jones during the siege of 
Fort Ridgely in 1862 have been presented by the author, Mrs. A. E. 
Larkin of Rochester. 


The Northfield bank robbery, the presidential election of 1876, 
and local and national politics are among the subjects touched upon 
by John E. Risedorph in a diary kept at Le Sueur from 1875 to 1877, 
which has been presented by his son, Mr. William E. Risedorph of 
St. Paul. He has also presented some Civil War letters and rem- 
iniscences of the elder Risedorph, who was a member of the Fourth 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. 


“Wheel of Fortune: Recollections of a Shorthand Court Re- 
porter” is the title of an interesting manuscript volume of reminis- 
cences that has been presented by the author, Mr. George N. Hill- 
man of St. Paul. Much of the narrative centers about Mr. Hillman’s 
experiences as the official court reporter of the second judicial district 
at St. Paul from 1875 to 1929. He presents detailed first-hand ac- 
counts of the impeachments of Sherman Page and E. St. Julien Cox, 
the Minnesota railroad rate cases of 1908, and a number of sensa- 
tional murder cases. Included also are some recollections of the 
author’s youth, which was spent in New York state; an account of 
the celebration that marked the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad in 1883; and reports of the opening of the Ramsey County 
courthouses of 1889 and 1932. A large number of portraits and 
other pictures illustrate the volume. 


Copies of a master’s thesis on “ The Germans in St. Paul” by 
Margaret Mussgang and of a term paper on the “ History of the 
Fond du Lac Trading Posts” by Ellworth Carlstedt, both of which 
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were prepared at the University of Minnesota, are the gifts of the 
authors. 


Minutes of meetings, treasurer’s records, and miscellaneous papers 
of the St. Paul Phrenological Society for the years from 1890 to 
1899 have been received from Mr. Ferdinand Uebel of St. Paul. 


The correspondence and accounts of a committee which solicited 
funds to equip the University of Minnesota Base Hospital at Fort 
McPherson, Georgia, in 1917 have been received from Mr. Edward 
C. Gale of Minneapolis, who served as chairman of the committee. 


Material on claims handled for insurance companies in connection 
with losses sustained in the forest fires of 1918 at Moose Lake and 
Cloquet is included in a filing box of papers of Hiram D. Frankel, 
a former St. Paul lawyer, presented by his widow, who resides at 
Winnetka, Illinois. Some miscellaneous and personal papers also 
are contained in the gift, which is an addition to the Frankel Papers 
already in the possession of the society (see ante, 14: 104). Mrs. 
Frankel also has presented thirty-four photographs of the Minnesota 
National Guard, taken while it was serving in the area swept by 


the forest fire of 1918. 


Thirty books, pamphlets, and broadsides relating to missions 
among the Sioux Indians, many of which are printed in the Dakota 
language, have been received from Mr. F. B. Riggs of the Santee 
Normal Training School at Santee, Nebraska. 


A file of Finance and Commerce of Minneapolis, covering approxi- 
mately the ten years from 1918 to 1929, is the gift of the publisher, 
Mr. Herman D. Maul of Minneapolis. 


The engineering level, rod, and other instruments used by the late 
Dr. Warren Upham of St. Paul while in the service of the United 
States Geological Survey in New Hampshire and Minnesota have 
been turned over to the society, in accordance with the terms of his 


will, by Miss Essie Williams of St. Paul. 


A heavy iron post which once marked the international boundary 
line between the United States and Canada at Pembina is the gift 
of Mr. E. W. Bennett of St. Paul. 
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A musket used in the defense of New Ulm and a painting of a 
Buffalo hunt on the western plains have been presented by Mr. Lee 
Deringer of Minneapolis in memory of his father, O. S. Deringer. 


A silver loving cup used by the St. Andrews Society of St. Paul 
in the nineties as a trophy in quoit competitions has been presented 


by Mr. John D. Roberts of St. Paul. 


A collection of stamps, special envelopes, and other material relat- 
ing to an airplane flight that was planned to carry mail and passen- 
gers from Lake Minnetonka by way of Iceland to Europe in 1932, 
but which never was made, has been presented by Mr. Lawrence S. 
Clark of Minneapolis. 














NEWS AND COMMENT 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association was held at Columbia, Missouri, from April 26 
to 28, with sessions on such interesting subjects as book reviewing, 
business and depression in the West, religious elements on the fron- 
tier, trails and migrations, and frontier biography. The presidential 
address, delivered by Professor Jonas Viles of the University of Mis- 
souri, was an analysis of “Sections and Sectionalism in a Border 
State””— Missouri. The possibilities in the historical study of fron- 
tier business were well illustrated in a paper on “ James and Robert 
Aull—a Frontier Mercantile Firm” by Lewis Atherton. There 
are not a few Minnesota frontier mercantile houses that would amply 
repay historical study, assuming that the business papers of such 
houses could be used in the study. Another interesting type of re- 
search was suggested by Professor O. F. Ander’s paper on “ The 
Immigrant Church and the Granges of Husbandry.” The influence 
of the church in the larger life of the people of a given region and 
the interrelations of the church with movements of many kinds are 
rich in historical possibilities. In the “Trails” session, which was 
presided over by Professor Ernest S$. Osgood of the University of 
Minnesota, several valuable papers were read, centering about trails 
and migration but touching a large area of social and economic his- 
tory. The session illustrated the value of a broad survey bringing 
together the results of research in related fields of interest. Mr. 
William J. Petersen of the State Historical Society of Iowa traced 
the “ Migrations Westward to the Mississippi”; Mr. Walker CD. 
Wyman of the State Teachers College at River Falls, Wisconsin, 
described most interestingly the réle of “ Missouri’s Outfitting 
Towns in the Westward Emigration”; and Mr. LeRoy R. Hafen of 
the State Historical Society of Colorado summarized the “ Migra- 
tions beyond the Mississippi.” The program included an historical 
society conference, which was presided over by Dr. Grace Lee Nute 
and included two papers: “Some Aspects of Historical Work under 
the New Deal” by Theodore C. Blegen, and “ How One Library 
Preserves the Paper in Some of Its Books and Newspapers” by Mary 
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E. Ensign of the St. Louis Public Library. Professor Lester B. 
Shippee of the University of Minnesota participated in a conference 
on book reviewing, discussing the subject from the point of view of 
the historical profession. At the business session he was elected 
president of the association for the coming year. The next annual 
meeting will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The presidential address delivered by Charles A. Beard before 
the American Historical Association at Urbana on December 28 is 
published under the title “ Written History as an Act of Faith” in 
the American Historical Review for January. “It is history as 
thought, not as actuality, record, or specific knowledge, that is really 
meant when the term history is used in its widest and most general 
significance,” writes Dr. Beard. He points out “that any selection 
and arrangement of facts pertaining to any large area of history, 
either local or world, race or class, is controlled inexorably by the 
frame of reference in the mind of the selector and arranger. This 
frame of reference includes things deemed necessary, things deemed 
possible, and things deemed desirable.”” Thus “ written history in- 
volves the selection of a topic and an arbitrary delimitation of its 
borders —cutting off connections with the universal.” 


“A strong current running through the philosophy of the new 
deal may be traced directly to the interpretation of American society 
developed by historians during the past forty years,” writes Curtis 
Nettels in an article on “ Frederick Jackson Turner and the New 
Deal” which appears in the March issue of the Wisconsin Magazine 
of History. “ Everywhere one sees evidence of the influence of the 
frontier interpretation in current discussion of the new order,”’ ac- 
cording to Professor Nettels. He finds that “one striking view of 
the engineers of the new deal is their perception of the passing of the 
economic stimulus of the frontier,” and he feels that the great appeal 
that the Roosevelt program has had for the West is significant. 


Plans for the National Archives Building have been completed 
and the building is now under construction. According to an ac- 
count of the structure by Thomas P. Martin, which appears in the 
Historical Outlook for April, 1933, “ daylight is to be excluded from 
all storage spaces, and artificial light will be used only when neces- 
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sary. The air will be conditioned throughout the building. . . . 
Fire walls at proper intervals in the stack space will be used to safe- 
guard and protect the papers.”” There will be “special departments 
for arranging, cleaning, repairing, mounting and binding papers”; 
and modern equipment for copying, cataloguing, indexing, and photo- 
graphing manuscripts. 


A valuable guide “for people concerned with establishing or ad- 
ministering historic house museums” is furnished by Laurence Vail 
Coleman in a volume entitled Historic House Museums, recently 
published by the American Association of Museums ( Washington, 
1933. 187 p.). The book includes also a brief history of American 
houses and a directory of historic houses arranged by states. For 
Minnesota are listed the Lindbergh Home at Little Falls, the Sibley 
House at Mendota, and the Godfrey and Stevens houses in Minne- 
apolis. 

The “State Public Document Center Plan” that is being worked 
out by the committee on public administration of the Social Science 
Research Council is explained by Augustus F. Kuhlman in an article 
entitled “A Movement to Preserve Social Science Source Materials,” 
which appears in the American Journal of Sociology for July, 1933. 
The document center plan, writes Dr. Kuhlman, “ provided for the 
designation of one or more libraries in each state that seemed pecul- 
iarly qualified and that were willing to undertake to collect, or- 
ganize, and preserve as complete a file as possible of public docu- 
ments and related material originating in that state.’ He presents 
definitions of ten categories of materials that the libraries designated 
are advised to collect. 


In a paper on “A National Policy for Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments” presented before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on December 28, Mr. 
Verne E. Chatelain defined historic sites and monuments as “ places 
where Nature and man have cooperated to bring about results of 
importance in human history.” The speaker, who is chief historian 
in the office of national parks, buildings, and reservations, pointed 
out that historic sites are “important source materials for the recon- 
struction of historical reality’’—sources that all too often are 
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“badly neglected.” ‘No amount of reading can ever supply the 
imagery which one contact with the site itself will produce,” said 
Mr. Chatelain. He suggested that a survey of historic sites should 
be made every ten years by “ regularly constituted historical agencies 
with the Department of the Interior.” 


Neither the title nor the subtitle of Inez Haynes Irwin’s Angels 
and Amazons: A Hundred Years of American Women (New York, 
1933) seems to fit the text of the book perfectly. The title scarcely 
offers a wide enough category to include all the figures that enter into 
her story; while on the other hand that story is too much centered 
upon the woman’s movement itself, with emphasis upon organiza- 
tion, to justify a subtitle that promises an unfolding of the whole 
panorama of woman’s life in America during the past century. 
Nevertheless Mrs. Irwin has produced a valuable and informing 
book, packed with pertinent information on such subjects as educa- 
tion, organization, business, professions, and suffrage. By means of 
vivid and dramatic writing and such captions as “ They Stir,” “ They 
Move,” and “ They March,” she succeeds in making the story itself 
stir, move, and march. A volume of broader sweep is that edited by 
Mary R. Beard under the title America through Women’s Eyes 
(New York, 1933), for it attempts to illustrate, through carefully 
selected and edited extracts from writings by women, “the share of 
women in the development of American society — their activity, their 
thought about their labor, and their thought about the history they 
have helped to make or have observed in the making.” Mrs. Beard’s 
admirable introductions serve to knit her numerous sources, drawn 
from a very wide range, into a unified whole. She finds room for 
such general topics as “Opening up the Wilderness” and “ Pioneer- 
ing in the West.” Neither she nor Mrs. Irwin seems to have noted 
the figure of Jane Grey Swisshelm, the pioneer feminist of the upper 
Northwest. 


Of special interest to students of Minnesota and Northwest his- 
tory are the following topics that appear in the List of Doctoral 
Dissertations in History Now in Progress at the Chief American 
Universities, issued in 1933 by the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton: “Influences of the Frontier on Religion in America” by R. F. 
Lee (Minnesota) ; “Some State Efforts to Secure Immigration” by 
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Margareth Jorgensen (Columbia) ; “ Norwegian Settlement in the 
United States” by C. C. Qualey (Columbia) ; “ Stagecoach Travel 
and the Staging Business in American History” by O. W. Holmes 
(Columbia) ; “Auguste and Pierre Chouteau, Fur-trading Mag- 
nates” by C. F. Burns (Iowa) ; “ Financial Basis of the Railways 
of the Old Northwest, 1837-1860” by E. J. D. Morgan ( Wiscon- 
sin); “Early History of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway” by H. W. Rice (Iowa) ; “ The Bicycle Era in American 
History” by N. L. Dunham (Harvard) ; “ British Indian Policy in 
the Northern Department” by R. W. MacFarlane (Harvard) ; 
“The Indian Policy of Sir William Johnson” by W. O. Mishoff 
(Iowa); “History of Fashion, 1850-1880” by Barbara Corfield 
( Wisconsin) ; “ The Development of the Indian Policy of the United 
States from 1870 to 1906, with Particular Reference to Land” by 
D. H. Burney (Stanford) ; “ Intertribal Relations among the Great 
Lakes Indians” by G. T. Hunt (Wisconsin) ; “ The Keelboat Age 
on Western Waters” by L. Baldwin (Michigan) ; “ The Western 
Military Frontier, 1815-1846” by H. P. Beers (Pennsylvania) ; 
“The West during the Civil War Decade” by C. H. Norby 
(lowa) ; ““The Catholic Church in Minnesota, 1850-1918” by Sis- 
ter Grace McDonald (Minnesota) ; “ The Operation of the Federal 
Land Policy in Minnesota” by V. E. Chatelain (Minnesota) ; “ His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry in Minnesota” by Agnes M. Larson 
(Radcliffe) ; “The Civil War Veteran in Minnesota Politics” by 
F. H. Heck (Minnesota) ; “ The Norwegians in lowa” by H. F. 
Swansen (Iowa) ; “ The Red River of the North” by A. H. Moehl- 
man (Michigan) ; “The Populist Movement in South Dakota” by 
P. J. Hoffmann (South Dakota) ; and “ The Riel Rebellions” by J. 
A. Jonasson (Stanford). 


The archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company are described, with 
emphasis on the “work accomplished in London since 1924 of as- 
sembling these priceless records which are the source material of 
western Canadian history,” by R. H. G. Leveson Gower, the archi- 
vist of the company, in the Beaver for December. According to 
Mr. Gower, the archives have been stored since April, 1932, “on 
the lower ground floor of Hudson’s Bay House” in Bishopsgate, 
London, where special steel shelving has been installed and “ addi- 
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tional precautionary measures were introduced to safeguard the ar- 
chives from damage by fire or water.” The gigantic task of classify- 
ing the records and “ rendering them available to students” is now 
going forward, and the system of classification that is being used is 
described in some detail by Mr. Gower. Two of the sections under 
which the records are being grouped should prove of special interest 
to the student of Minnesota history. Section B “will consist of 
records pertaining to the various administrations of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in North America” and will include a separate class 
for the records of each post. Section D will be devoted to special 
records, including journals of exploration by members of the com- 
pany’s staff, records of the Red River colony, and material relating 
to the Riel rebellions. It is encouraging to note Mr. Gower’s re- 
mark “that the Company’s archives comprise a collection of docu- 
ments which should prove of absorbing interest to students of Cana- 
dian history and others, and it is hoped in the not too distant future 
to grant facilities for research.” 


The Bureau of American Ethnology devotes the bulk of its 
Forty-eighth Annual Report for 1930-31 to a “ General Index” to 
the forty-eight volumes of reports that it issued between 1879 and 
1931 (p. 25-1220). This valuable guide includes a subject index, 
a table of contents for the Annual Reports, and an index to authors 
and titles. 


The theory that “early in the 17th Century the Red River coun- 
try and the lands lying immediately west of Lake Winnipeg were 
held by Algonquian and Siouan tribes, most of whom were partly 
sedentary, dwelling in earth-lodges, making pottery, planting corn 
and some other crops” is advanced by George E. Hyde in a pamphlet 
entitled The Early Blackfeet and Their Neighbors, which is pub- 
lished as number 2 of the Old West Series (Denver, 1933. 45 p.). 
“ Among these people,” writes Mr. Hyde, “ we may include the three 
Blackfoot tribes and the Atsinas, Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Hidatsas, 
Crows, Amahamis and, perhaps, the Mandans.” His evidence is 
drawn, for the most part, from the writings of such explorers as 
La Vérendrye and Sir Alexander Mackenzie. Mr. Hyde admits, 
however, that “the spade often has the final word,” and he surmises 
that as more archeological work is done in the Red River Valley it 
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will probably be possible “to locate definitely the old homelands of 
the Blackfeet and their Algonquian and Siouan neighbors.” 


The Reverend Hugo Bren of Lemont, Illinois, is editing for pub- 
lication in Central-Blatt and Social Justice the “ Letters of Father 
Franz Pierz, Pioneer Missioner.” In the “Introduction” to the 
letters, which appears in the January and February issues, Father 
Bren describes Pierz’ work both as a missionary and a colonizer in 
Minnesota, and as a missionary among the Chippewa of Michigan 
and the Great Lakes country. The first two letters appear, in trans- 
lation, in the issue for March. One, dated at Detroit on September 
29, 1835, was written shortly after the missionary’s arrival in 
America; the other was written the following January after Pierz 
had reached his mission station at La Croix. In the first he describes 
for his former dean at Krainburg the hardships of the journey and 
his hospitable reception in America; in the second he tells a friend 
about the Indians—their physical characteristics, clothes, food, 
dwellings, and the like. 


The part played by Dr. Lafayette H. Bunnell in the discovery of 
the Yosemite Valley is given prominence by Carl P. Russell in a 
volume entitled One Hundred Years in Yosemite (1931. 242 p.). 
Dr. Bunnell was a member of the Mariposa Battalion which discov- 
ered the valley in March, 1851. Before that, he had spent some 
time in southeastern Minnesota, and after the Civil War he settled 
permanently at Homer, near Winona. “In the body of Indian 
fighters who first entered Yosemite Valley,” writes Mr. Russell, 
“there appears to have been but one man who sensed the possibilities 
of public good to be derived from the amazing place just discovered,” 
and that was Bunnell. He is described as the “first to strive for 
public recognition of the assets available in the new scenic wonder- 
land.” 


A brief review of the life and writings of William Joseph Snelling 
by Allen E. Woodall, whose study of “ William Joseph Snelling and 
the Early Northwest” appears ante, 10: 367-385, is published in the 
Bulletin of the University of Pittsburgh for January, 1933. Snell- 
ing’s early life is described with emphasis upon the years from 1820 
to 1827, which he spent in the West, chiefly at Fort Snelling. 
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There his father, Colonel Josiah Snelling, was commandant. Ac- 
counts of his various literary productions follow the biographical 
sketch. Mr. Woodall asserts that Snelling “is important to those 
interested in the early nineteenth century in American literature,” 
and that his “ writings reflect a real man and a living background.” 
The article also has been issued in pamphlet form (6 p.). 


William Beaumont (1785-1853): The Centenary of the Publica- 
tion of His Contributions to Medicine by Nolie Mumey (Denver, 
1933. 71 p.) should be added to the list of Beaumont items men- 
tioned ante, 14: 445. This booklet contains sketches both of Beau- 
mont and of Alexis St. Martin, the Canadian voyageur on whom the 
doctor conducted his experiments. Pictures of monuments erected 
in Beaumont’s honor at Mackinac, Michigan; Fort Crawford, Wis- 
consin; Lebanon, Connecticut; and Plattsburgh, New York, with 
copies of the inscriptions are included. Among other interesting il- 
lustrations are portraits of Beaumont and St. Martin, a view of 
Mackinac, and facsimiles of the title pages of various editions of 
Beaumont’s Experiments and Observations on the Gastric Juice. 


Readers of Dr. Hafen’s review (ante, 14: 430-431) of E. W. 
Gilbert’s Exploration of Western America, 1800-1850: An Histori- 
cal Geography will be interested to know that this excellent book, 
originally published by the Cambridge University Press, has now 
been brought out, for American distribution, by the Macmillan Com- 
pany of New York at the price of $3.75. 


A new edition of Lahontan’s Voyages with an introduction and 
notes by Stephen Leacock was printed at Ottawa in 1932 (xvi, 
348 p.). “Lahontan and His Times” is the title that Professor 
Leacock gives to his introduction, which occupies eleven pages. 


Tables of Drainage Areas and River Distances in the Mississippi 
River System make up a useful pamphlet by Montrose W. Hayes 
recently published by the weather bureau of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture (1933. 26 p.). 


Residents of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and lowa are among those 
represented in a volume entitled Eminent Pioneers: Norwegian- 
American Pioneer Sketches by Erling Ylvisaker (Minneapolis, 1934. 
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162 p.). The experiences of Thomas and Kari Veblen, who emi- 
grated from Norway in the late forties and who settled in Rice 
County, Minnesota, in the sixties; the early education of Rasmus B. 
Anderson at Halfway Creek Academy, the forerunner of Luther 
College; and the adventures of Hans C. Heg as colonel of the Fif- 
teenth Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War are subjects 
of sketches. Accounts of two Norwegians who have made special 
contributions to American cultural life are included — Knute Rein- 
dahl, violin maker of Madison, Wisconsin, and J. C. M. Hanson, 
the distinguished librarian. 


Rev. C. J. Eastvold, D.D., 1863-1929, His Life and Work 
(Minneapolis, 1930. 359 p.) is a memorial volume, assembled and 
edited by Dr. Eastvold’s children, dealing with the career and serv- 
ices of a noted clergyman of the Norwegian Lutheran church, presi- 
dent of the Hauge Synod, and after the church union of 1917 
president of the southern Minnesota district of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America. He was also active in the bygdelag 
movement and in Norwegian-American affairs generally. The vol- 
ume contains miscellaneous contributions by many friends and asso- 
ciates of Dr. Eastvold and has been given a documentary flavor by 
the inclusion of a considerable number of his letters and addresses. 
Among the letters are several written in the late eighties, when the 
author was a student at Red Wing Seminary. 


Considerable information about the activities of the Swedish Bap- 
tist church in Minnesota is included in a history of the Swedish 
Baptists in America by J. O. Backlund (Chicago, 1933. 160 p.). A 
section is devoted to the work of Swedish Baptist missionaries in 
Minnesota, including John Anderson, John Erikson, and Olaus 
Okerson ; a number of church publications that were issued in Min- 
nesota are noted in a chapter on “ Literary Efforts”; and in a chap- 
ter on “Educational Activities” two schools that had their origin 
in St. Paul are described —the Swedish American Bible Seminary, 
founded in 1884 and later transferred to Stromsburg, Nebraska, and 
the Bethel Institute, established in 1905 as the Bethel Academy. 


In the introduction to a poem entitled 4 Kentucky Pioneer by 
Bishop John L. Spalding (1932. 112 p.), Patrick H. Callahan sup- 
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plies a brief biographical sketch of the prelate. Spalding’s work in 
organizing the Catholic Colonization Society, which resulted in “ sev- 
eral Catholic communities in Minnesota and Nebraska,” is briefly 


described. 


A recently published Report on the Iowa Twenty-five Year Con- 
servation Plan, by which the state hopes “to preserve and expand her 
natural resources,” includes chapters on historical backgrounds, popu- 
lation, state parks, highways, and on the conservation of soil, lakes 
and rivers, forests, game, and fish (1933. 176 p.). The chapter on 
historical backgrounds surveys briefly the geology of the Iowa region, 
its Indians, and the period of white settlement. A large number of 
interesting and valuable maps illustrate the conservation project. 
Among them is one (p. 25) that shows the locations of Indian vil- 
lages, mounds, pioneer trails, frontier forts, and early settlements; 
and another (p. 27) that illustrates the distribution of the foreign 
elements in lowa’s population. A diagram on page 123 shows the 
state park acreage of various middle-western states. It is interesting 
to note that in actual acreage Minnesota ranks second only to Michi- 
gan, and that in “acres per 100,000 population ” the Gopher State is 
first. 


Four brief articles on “The Establishment of Civil Government 
in lowa” appear in the Palimpsest for February. William J. Peter- 
sen is the author of two of them, dealing with “ Iowa in Louisiana” 
and “Iowa in Michigan.” Some “ Michigan Personalities” of the 
period in the thirties when Michigan included the Iowa country are 
described by J. A. Swisher, who also contributes a survey of the 
earliest officials in the region under the title “Government Comes to 
Iowa.” The March issue of the Palimpsest is devoted to eleven 
brief sketches by Benjamin F. Shambaugh, in which are described, 
under the heading “ The Creation of a Commonwealth,” the steps 
that led to lowa’s admission to the Union in 1846. 


The early history of the Green Bay region is surveyed and special 
attention is given to Jean Nicolet’s discovery of 1634 in an illustrated 
pamphlet entitled Historic Wisconsin’s Tercentenary, 1634-1934, 
by Mrs. Arthur C. Neville, which is published as volume 9, numbers 
1 and 2, of the Green Bay Historical Bulletin (28 p.). 
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The Wisconsin State Parks, their scenic attractions and their 
historic significance, are described in a pamphlet recently issued by 
the Wisconsin conservation department (1933. 24 p.). It includes 
information about Interstate Park, which embraces the Dalles of the 
St. Croix in both Minnesota and Wisconsin, and Perrot State Park, 
which contains the site of a French post of 1731 on the Mississippi 
and Trempealeau Mountain, an island in the same stream. 


The Diary of a Circuit Rider: Excerpts from the Notes of Henry 
Howe, Made While Traveling in Southern Wisconsin between the 
Years 1864 and 1868 as a Missionary of the Disciples of Christ is 
the title of a volume that has been edited by Jessie Howe Nebelthau, 
a granddaughter of the diarist, and published by the Voyageur Press 
of Minneapolis (1933. 144 p.). In a brief introduction, the editor 
presents some information about the life and work of Howe. The 
diary is valuable chiefly for its picture of social and economic condi- 
tions in Wisconsin in the sixties. 


A paper on the “La Crosse Medical School” read by Dr. Wil- 
liam Snow Miller at a meeting of the Wisconsin Medical History 
Seminar in December, 1932, appears in the Wisconsin Medical Jour- 
nal for January. It has also been published as a separate (13 p.). 
The history of this school is of particular interest to Minnesotans 
because Dr. Lafayette H. Bunnell, a prominent Winona County pio- 
neer, received his medical diploma from the college in 1864. This 
diploma, which is among the Bunnell Papers in the possession of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, is one of three that are known to have 
been issued by the La Crosse college. A sketch of Dr. Bunnell 
forms a portion of the article and his portrait and a facsimile of his 
diploma are among the illustrations. 


Of considerable interest to residents of both Minnesota and Wis- 
consin is Genevieve Cline Day’s pamphlet on Hudson in the Early 
Deys (1932. 46 p.), which reviews much of the early history of the 
lower St. Croix Valley as well as of the Willow River district. 
Among the topics included are the French régime, British explora- 
tion, American occupation and settlement, the organization of St. 
Croix County, early business enterprises, the beginnings of lumbering 
and agriculture, schools, missions and churches, and the first rail- 
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roads. The settlement of French-Canadians that grew up around 
the mouth of the Willow River after 1840 is described in some de- 
tail, and an account of the founding of Hudson, as it was recalled 
by one of the original settlers, Louis Massey, in 1877, is quoted. A 
group of reminiscent sketches, based upon interviews with pioneers, 
concludes the booklet. The illustrations include a “ Bird’s Eye View 
of Early Hudson” reproduced from an old print. 


Wisconsin, a Geographical Reader is the title of a textbook by 
James A. Merrill and Louise W. Mears which is intended for use 
in the fifth and sixth grades (Columbia, Missouri, 1933. 171 p.). 
A brief survey of Wisconsin exploration is included in a chapter on 
“The Land and the People,”’ and the early history of Milwaukee is 
reviewed in a chapter devoted to that city. The authors suggest in 
their preface that the Reader may be used for “supplementary work 
in English and in history in upper grades.” 


Farming conditions near Cummings, North Dakota, in the eight- 
ies are described in two letters written in 1930 and 1931 by Charles 
H. Hobart of Claremont, California, which appear under the title 
“ Pioneering in North Dakota” in the North Dakota Historical 
Quarterly for July, 1933. Of special interest are the writer’s com- 
ments on the use of farm machinery and on prices received for farm 
products. 


Sketches of explorers in Canada, originally published separately 
as the Ryerson Canadian History Readers, are being reprinted in a 
series of volumes entitled Our Dominion: Stories of Character and 
Incident. Volume 1, which bears the subtitle Stories of Pathfinders 
(1931), includes the following sketches that are of special interest to 
Minnesotans: “ Pierre Esprit Radisson” by Katherine Hale, “ Daniel 
Du Lhut” by Blodwen Davies, and “La Vérendrye” by G. J. 
Reeve. Among the sketches in volume 2— Stories of Adventure 
(1932) —are accounts of “ Alexander Henry and Peter Pond” by 
Lawrence J. Burpee, of “ John Tanner” by Agnes C. Laut, and of 
“David Thompson” by A. S. Morton. 


Evidence to show how “The Extermination of the Buffalo in 
Western Canada” took place is set forth by Frank G. Roe in the 
Canadian Historical Review for March. ‘The dramatic sudden- 
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ness of the disappearance of the buffalo,” he writes, “is possibly the 
reason why other theories than that of extermination by man have 
more recently been advanced.” The theory that the buffalo disap- 
peared as a result of some epidemic disease is examined by Mr. Roe, 
and “ Historical Evidence of the Extermination” by white men 
seeking robes and food is presented. To the same issue of the Re- 
view, Paul W. Gates contributes a valuable study of “ Official En- 
couragement to Immigration by the Province of Canada” in the 
fifties and sixties. The “growing realization on the part of Cana- 
dians that the United States, which was increasing its population at 
a rapid rate during the first half of the nineteenth century, was doing 
so at the expense of Canada,” according to Mr. Gates, was an im- 
portant factor in inducing the provincial government to appropriate 
funds for promoting immigration in 1854. The publication of 
pamphlets advertising the advantages of Canada, and the work of 
agents who were sent to the British Isles, Norway, Germany, and 
other countries of western Europe are described. In the “ Notes 
and Documents” section of the March Review is a hitherto unpub- 
lished docursent by David Thompson entitled “ Discoveries from the 
East Side of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean,” which 
appears with an introduction by J. B. Tyrrell; and extracts from two 
documents in the Chatham Papers in the Public Record Office, Lon- 
don, which throw light on the problem of “The Indian Menace and 
the Retention of the Western Posts.” An introduction for the latter 
documents is supplied by G. S$. Graham. 


Details of the international boundary between Minnesota and 
Canada are to be found on maps issued recently by the Topographical 
Survey of Canada in a National Topographic Series. Two maps 
issued in 1931 show the Rainy Lake and Rainy River districts; a 
third published in 1933 depicts the Kenora region, with the northern 
portion of the Lake of the Woods and the Northwest Angle. 


Events of significance in the history of Minnesota as well as of 
Manitoba are discussed by Dr. Charles N. Bell in a feature article 
on “Fort Garry—Its Origin and History,” which appears in the 
Winnipeg Free Press for January 6. The writer asserts that the 
“last occasion on which a military force, sent from outside the prov- 
ince, arrived at Fort Garry, was [in 1871] when a body of Fenians 
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traversed the state of Minnesota from St. Paul to Pembina, with 
the intention of taking possession of the Red River Settlement, and, 
if possible, making of it an Irish republic.” A painting of the fort 
by Lynn Sissons, based upon old pictures and documentary descrip- 
tions, is reproduced in color with the article. 


A picture of a monument erected near the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s post of Norway House to commemorate the work of James 


“ce ’ 


Evans, “ missionary, scholar and printer,” appears with a brief de- 
J 


scription of his career in the Beaver for September. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


Two geographical textbooks for use in the elementary grades 
which give special attention to the geography of Minnesota have been 
issued recently. One is a Minnesota Edition of Our Home State 
and Continent by Albert P. Brigham and Charles T. McFarlane 
(New York, 1934), for which a section on “ The State of Minne- 
sota” (p. 15-79) is supplied by Joseph R. Schwendeman. It in- 
cludes brief accounts of the Indians of Minnesota and their mode of 
life, of the fur trade, and of exploration and settlement. The second 
text is a revised edition (1933. 54 p.) of C. E. Huff’s Geography of 
Minnesota, which was originally issued in pamphlet form in 1923 


(see ante, 6: 308). 


Some of the Indian pictographs to be found on cliffs rising from 
northern Minnesota lakes and streams are described by Lee C. Brad- 
ford in an article entitled “The Picture Stories of the Ojibway,” 
which appears in the Minnesota Conservationist for January. He 
estimates that some drawings on Lac la Croix are only between eighty 
and a hundred years old, since explorers who visited the region before 
1800 do not mention them. Photographs of a few of the drawings 
accompany the article. The story of Grand Portage and of the 
nine-mile trail that connected it with Fort Charlotte on the Pigeon 
River is retold by S. H. McGovern in an article entitled “ Restoring 
the Trail of the Voyageurs,” which appears in the February issue of 
the Conservationist. Plans for restoring the portage trail and for 
possibly constructing replicas of the buildings that once stood on the 
old fort sites are revealed. “‘ Now that this historic portage is to be 
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restored,” writes Mr. McGovern, “why not inaugurate an annual 
pageant at the portage?” In the same issue of the Conservationist 
is an article on Paul Bunyan by George H. Bradley, in which the 
gigantic lumberjack is described as ““ Minnesota’s Mythical Hero.” 


Several suggestions for a pageant to be produced at Itasca State 
Park during the coming summer are contained in a multigraphed 
volume on the Historical Pageants Presented at Itasca State Park, 
1932-1933, which has been issued by the division of forestry of the 
Minnesota department of conservation and the Northwestern Min- 
nesota Historical Association. The pageant plan that has been 
worked out in greatest detail and that probably will be followed 
commemorates the centennial of the arrival in Minnesota of Henry 
H. Sibley and reviews some of the outstanding events in his career. 
Reports of the Schoolcraft centennial pageant produced in 1932 and 
of the Minnesota Diamond Jubilee pageant staged last year are in- 
cluded in the volume, and the complete text of the jubilee pageant 
is presented. Some of the correspondence relating to the pageants 
also is reproduced. A copy of this volume, which is elaborately 
illustrated with photographs of pageant scenes and characters, pro- 
grams, and other material, has been turned over to the Minnesota 
Historical Society for preservation. 


The Minnesota Daughters of the American Revolution has con- 
tinued its sponsorship of historical talks over two Twin City radio 
stations (see ante, p. 127). Among the subjects of talks presented 
over KSTP each Wednesday afternoon were “Early Mendota” by 
Mrs. R. D. Hoffman, January 17; “St. Paul Has its Birth” by 
Carolyn Punderson, January 24; “ Trails of the Ox-Carts” by Mrs. 
Fred Schilplin, February 14; “ History of Agriculture in Minne- 
sota” by Dean W. C. Coffey of the agricultural college of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, March 7; “ Mille Lacs” by the Reverend 
James Moynihan, March 14; “ Jewish Pioneers in Minnesota” by 
Rabbi Albert I. Gordon, April 4; and “ Life at Old Fort Snelling” 
by Clarence W. Rife, April 11. A second series presented over 
WCCO on Friday afternoons included talks on “How Minnesota 
Became a State” by Louise Chapman, January 12; “Early Minne- 
apolis” by Mrs. V. J. Gregory, January 19; “Grand Portage” by 
Mrs. Amos Warner, February 9; “Indian Music in Minnesota,” 
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“The Last of the Chippewa Chiefs,” and “ Chippewa Legends and 
Customs” by Frances Densmore on February 23, and March 2 and 
9; “Sibley House, Mendota,” by Mrs. H. O. Williams, April 6; 
and “Legends of Lake Minnetonka” by Mrs. E. W. Wichman, 
April 13. Three talks by Minnie S. Dilley, state regent of the Min- 
nesota Daughters of the American Revolution, also were included 
in the latter series. 


Three celebrations commemorating the centennial of the arrival 
of the missionaries, Samuel W. and Gideon H. Pond, at Fort Snell- 
ing on May 6, 1834, are planned for the spring and summer. On 
May 6 services were held in the Fort Snelling chapel to mark the 
centennial not only of the Ponds’ arrival, but of the beginning of 
Protestant mission work among the Indians of southern Minnesota. 
At the old Pond homestead in Bloomington, where Gideon spent the 
later years of his life, members of the Pond Family Association, 
which is composed of descendants of the brothers, will assemble on 
June 16. The Keewaydin chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution of Minneapolis will use this occasion to unveil a 
bronze marker commemorating the services of the Ponds, which 
will be placed on the Pond house. Probably on the same day a state 
highway marker will be placed on Lyndale Avenue near the Pond 
homestead to call attention to its location and significance. In Min- 
neapolis a celebration is being planned by the Hennepin County com- 
mittee of the Minnesota Historical Society for July 14, to commemo- 
rate the fact that the Ponds spent the winter of 1834-35 in a cabin 
that they built on the shores of Lake Calhoun. The program will 
include several addresses and a pageant presented at Lake Harriet 
under the direction of Mrs. Alice Dietz of the Minneapolis park 
board. 


Sketches of members of the families of Jedediah D. Stevens and 
of Samuel W. and Gideon H. Pond are included in the second in- 
stallment of the “ Tableau” of people connected with the Dakota mis- 
sion, which appears in the Word Carrier for January-February (see 
ante, p. 129). 


Anniversaries recently commemorated by Minnesota churches in- 
clude a sixtieth anniversary celebrated by the Calvary Baptist 
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Church of Albert Lea, February 14 to 18; fiftieth anniversaries 
marked by the Temple Baptist Church of Duluth, March 21 to 25, 
and St. Michael’s Catholic Church of Madison, March 18 to 25; a 
forty-fifth anniversary celebrated by the Union Congregational Church 
of Winthrop, February 24; and a twenty-fifth anniversary commemo- 
rated by the Fairfax Methodist Episcopal Church, March 18. 


A section on Minnesota in which attention is given to the “ pro- 
visions of the Minnesota State Constitution governing the creation 
and payment of State debt” and to the “debt history” of the state 
is included in the second edition of William L. Raymond's State and 
Municipal Bonds (Boston, 1932. 397 p.). The writer mentions 
the railroad bonds issued soon after the admission of the state, the 
soldiers’ bonus of 1919, and the bonds issued to finance the state 
highway system created in 1920. 


The part played by the Minnesota Grange in the founding of the 
school of agriculture of the University of Minnesota in 1888 is 
pointed out in an article calling attention to the forty-fifth anni- 
versary of the school in the Minneapolis Journal for March 18. 
Portraits of some of the founders and a picture of the first building 
erected on the university farm campus accompany the article. 


A brief historical sketch of the Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs by Mrs. J. W. Murdock appears in the Minnesota Clubwoman 
for January-February. Attention is called to the formation of the 
first women’s club in the state at Austin in 1869, to the federation 
of the various Minnesota clubs in 1895, and to the work of such 
leaders as Margaret E. Huntington and Isabel D. Higbee. 


A list of “ Minnesota Authors” has been compiled by the library 
division of the state department of education and issued in multi- 
graphed form (1934. 10 p.). “ Writers either born in Minnesota 
or identified with the state” and their works are included in the list. 


A biographical sketch of the late William Albert McGonagle of 
Duluth by Hebert A. Hull appears in Americana for January. It is 
accompanied by an excellent portrait of McGonagle. It will be re- 
called that another sketch of McGonagle, who was a member of the 
executive council of the Minnesota Historical Society from 1918 
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until his death in 1930, appears in Minnesota History for Decem- 
ber, 1930 (ante, 11: 413-420). The author is Mr. William E. 
Culkin of Duluth. 


The biographical sketch of Dillon O’Brien by Thomas D. O’Brien 
that appeared in the October issue of Acta et Dicta (see ante, p. 105) 
has been reprinted in the form of a little book (40 p.). It is illus- 
trated with a portrait of Dillon O’Brien made about 1877. 


LocaL History Items 


’ 


A talk on “Early Lumbering in Minnesota” with emphasis on 
the development of the lumber industry at Anoka was presented by 
Miss Agnes M. Larson of St. Olaf College, Northfield, at a meeting 
of the Philolectian Club of Anoka on March 2. The text of the 


talk appears in the Anoka Herald for March 7. 


The preface supplied by John J. Lee, Jr., for a collection of 
poetry written in Norwegian by his father, the late J. J. Lee, Sr., 
and published some years after his death in a pamphlet entitled Jn 
Memoriam (Lake Park, 1932. 62 p.) pictures the Becker County 
farm where the elder Lee settled in the early seventies. He relates 
that “In the spring of 1872, less than ten years after the Indian up- 
rising at New Ulm, there was an ‘Indian scare’ at Lake Park, and 
two forts were built. One fort was built of ties on the hill south 
of Lake Park, the other was built four miles farther south, and was 
made of logs.” 


A history of Frohn Township which appears in the Bemidji 
Sentinel for February 9 should be added to the list of Beltrami 
County township histories noted ante, p. 132. In the same issue of 
the Sentinel is an account of Indian mounds that were to be seen in 
and around Bemidji in the early days of the settlement. They are 
described by E. H. Jerrard of Garfield, Colorado, who was a pioneer 
resident of Bemidji. 


Winners in the historical narrative contest conducted by the Blue 
Earth County Historical Society (see ante, 14: 454) are announced 
in the Mankato Free Press for March 23. Ninety-five essays were 
submitted in the contest, which was open to all pupils in grades four 
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to eight of the public and parochial schools of the county. The first 
prize of fifteen dollars was awarded to Roberta Warnke of Maple- 
ton; the second prize of ten dollars went to Phyllis Bates of Man- 
kato; and prizes of five dollars each were received by James Mullen 
of Madison Lake, Ralph Nebergall of Mapleton, and Catherine 
Jones of Lake Crystal. 


The history of “Carver County up through the Years” is sur- 
veyed by James Faber in the Weekly Valley Herald of Chaska for 
February 15. The Indians, exploration, missions, settlement by 
Germans and Scandinavians, and governmental organization are 
among the subjects included in the outline. 


Special attention is given to the activities of the Cottonwood 
County commissioners of the early seventies in a history of the county 
by Gertrude B. Gove which appears in the Windom Reporter for 
January 5, 12, and 19. The organization of townships seems to 
have claimed much of the commissioners’ time. The building of a 
railroad through the county, the establishment of the county seat at 
Windom, the building of roads, and the grasshopper plague are other 
subjects that receive attention. Among the sources used by Miss 
Gove in the preparation of her narrative were newspaper files, the 
manuscript minutes of the county commissioners, and interviews with 
pioneers. 


At the annual meeting of the Crow Wing County Historical 
Society, which was held at Brainerd on March 13, W. H. Gemmell 
was elected president; the Reverend O. L. Bolstad, vice president; 
Mrs. J. M. Hayes, treasurer; Mrs. J. G. Heald, secretary; and 
Judge L. B. Kinder, historian. 


The issue of the Dakota County Tribune of Farmington for 
March 9 is a golden anniversary number, commemorating the pass- 
ing of a half century since the paper was established by C. P. Car- 
penter. The history of the Tribune, its editors and the changes in 
equipment that have been made with the passing years, is reviewed 
by Ham Clay, Sr., who also tells something of the papers that were 
published at Farmington before 1884. These include the Telegraph, 
the Press, the Reporter, and the Journal. Other articles deal with 
Farmington’s railroad history; the local fire department and the fire 
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that destroyed much of the business section in 1879; the Farmington 
schools, including a list of high-school graduates since 1884; the 
Dakota County Agricultural Society and the fairs that it has con- 
ducted since 1858 at Nininger, Hastings, and Farmington; the work 
of the county agents, which has been in progress since 1914; local 
churches; and lodges and other organizations. Several sheets are 
devoted to brief sketches of ‘ Farmington’s Business and Professional 
Firms.” Among the illustrations are several views of Farmington in 
1867, pictures of early school buildings, and portraits of pioneers. 


The history of the grocery firm established at Hastings in 1882 
by J. P. and C. A. Hanson is reviewed in the Hastings Gazette for 
February 2 in commemoration of the fifty-second anniversary of the 
business. Conditions under which the grocery business was con- 
ducted in the eighties, when “ farmers came from miles around to do 
their trading and purchased supplies enough . . . to last them sev- 
eral months” are described in some detail, and biographical informa- 
tion about the owners of the firm is included. 


“Pioneer Days in Vernon Township,” Dodge County, are de- 
scribed by George Gilbertson in a series of reminiscent articles, the 
first of which appears in the Hayfield Herald for March 15. He 
tells of the arrival of his family in the township in 1868 and of the 
home that was established there. 


The first meeting of the Douglas County Historical Society, 
which was organized in November, was held at Alexandria on Janu- 
ary 21. A constitution was adopted, and plans were made for 
monthly meetings and for a museum. Extracts from Myron Colo- 
ney’s narrative poem Manomin, which relates to the early history of 
Douglas County, were read by Miss Lorayne Larson. 


The early history of Alexandria was the subject for discussion at 
a meeting of the local Woman’s Club on January 29. Mrs. J. A. 
Wedum presented a paper on pioneer business and early organiza- 
tions in Alexandria, and Mrs. O. J. Robards spoke on some “ Cul- 
tural Aspects of Early Alexandria.” 


The history of the municipal lighting plant at Alexandria was 
presented by Mr. Rudolph Swore at a meeting of the local Kiwanis 
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Club on January 22. A résumé of the talk appears in the Alexandria 
Citizen-News for January 25. 


A recently issued book of special interest in the field of local history 
is a History of the City of Red Wing, Minnesota, by C. A. Rasmus- 
sen, president of the Goodhue County Historical Society (Red Wing, 
1933. 296 p.). In its first forty pages much useful information 
has been brought together on such topics as the geological background, 
the coming of the first white men, the Indians of Red Wing, Chiefs 
Red Wing and Wakute, old trails, the work of the pioneer mis- 
sionaries, and the story of the half-breed tract. All this material 
serves as an introduction to the main body of the book, which consists 
of an elaborate Red Wing chronology. The arrangement is by years. 
Starting with 1853, the author has a section for every year in the 
history of Red Wing up to and including 1932. In each section he 
includes a series of items of miscellaneous information, a paragraph 
to each item. For every ten years a more general caption is employed, 
emphasizing the dominant interest of the decade. The fifties were 
the decade of the pioneers. Thereafter the decades are designated 
under the heads, respectively, of the Civil War, the great wheat mar- 
ket, railroad expansion, civil works, industrial growth, industrial ex- 
pansion, and post war. One could wish that the author had added, 
under each of these captions, a brief historical essay bringing out 
the interrelations of his specific facts and interpreting the meanings of 
the changes that are chronicled. In order to illustrate the author’s 
method, it may be noted that for the year 1854 he has included some 
fifteen or more items: a statement that the first boat arrived early 
in April, the names of some of the people who settled at Red Wing 
during the year, a mention of the coming of the first milliner and of 
the erection of a number of private houses, an anecdote illustrating 
the “rush of immigrants,” a statement about the arrival of Dr. Isaac 
H. Harriott, an account of the first election, an allusion to a county 
seat war, a list of county officers appointed by the governor, informa- 
tion about the first courthouse, a note on the arrival of Professor 
Jabez Brooks and on the chartering of Hamline University, a men- 
tion of the organization of the Goodhue County Bible Society and of 
“School District No. 1,” a report on the first election of county offi- 
cers, an account of the first burial, and some reminiscences by a pio- 
neer telling of the appearance of the city in 1854. It is evident that 
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the author has used newspapers, local reminiscences, and a variety of 
other records in compiling his material, though he does not give cita- 
tions to precise sources. The book bears witness to the work, interest, 
and care that he has put into its preparation. He has contented him- 
self with presenting his material in the form of a chronicle, an an- 
tiquarian compilation, letting each item under its particular year speak 
for itself. For any year one may find assembled various bits of useful 
and interesting information relating to events and personalities of that 
particular period in Red Wing’s history. 

In a word, the author has not attempted to write a unified history, 
to weave his material into a connected narrative. His captions for 
decades suggest, however, his awareness of the larger forces and ten- 
dencies that operated in the development of the community. As one 
passes over the miscellaneous items that he presents, year by year for 
more than three-quarters of a century, one gradually builds up a pic- 
ture of a middle-western community passing through one stage after 
another in its progress from the pioneering epoch to the present. The 
author emphasizes in his preface the need of a careful record. Lack- 
ing such a record, history, he believes, is in danger of “ becoming a 
jumble of uncertain traditions.” Accuracy is needed because under- 
standing of the past is vital. “‘ The past,” according to Mr. Ras- 
mussen, “is not dead. It is a portion of the present. What we 
know today is built on the record of the experiences of those who 
have gone before us and our own memories and experiences of years 
which have passed. When we recognize this fact, our usefulness is 
increased immeasurably.” At the end of the volume the author 
brings together considerable information on miscellaneous topics re- 
lating to Red Wing in recent years and at the present time, and there 
is a section of biographical sketches and notices. The biographies 
are indexed, but the book lacks a general index. A detailed analytical 
index would have served an exceedingly useful purpose in integrating 
the mass of information that the volume contains. 


The first recorded marriage in Goodhue County, which took place 
on June 18, 1854, is the subject of a brief article in the Red Wing 
Daily Republican for January 25. According to the record in the 
county archives, the license was issued by Philander Sandford and the 
ceremony was performed by the Reverend Joseph W. Hancock, a 
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pioneer missionary. Some information about Sandford and Han- 
cock is contained in the article. 


Brief biographical sketches and portraits of Goodhue County offi- 
cials and of Red Wing business men and accounts of some of the 
city’s leading industries make up a supplement issued under the title 
“ Builders of Greater Red Wing” with the Red Wing Daily Re- 
publican for March 27. 


The beginnings of Robbinsdale and more particularly the part 
played by Lars I. Nasett, who built the first store in 1888, in the 
growth of the community are described in an article in the Hennepin 
County Enterprise of Robbinsdale for March 8. 


A local history essay contest which is open to all pupils in the 
upper grades and the high schools of the county is being sponsored 
by the Marshall County Historical Society. According to an an- 
nouncement distributed among teachers by the society, the contest is 
being held “in order to increase the interest of the children of Mar- 
shall County in the history of the county, and especially to find and 
collect interesting historical facts.” Prizes of five, three, and two 
dollars are being offered for the pupils submitting the “ most inter- 
esting and historically valuable accounts of some incidents or expe- 
riences of their parents, grandparents, or neighbors, before the year 


1895.” 


The difficulties encountered by early residents of Warren in locat- 
ing an adequate water supply are reviewed and the story of the dig- 
ging of the present public well is related in a letter from a former 
resident, Mr. John E. Ostrom of Port Orchard, Washington, which 
is published in the Warren Sheaf for January 3. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of the Mower County 
Courthouse is commemorated in an historical edition of the Austin 
Daily Herald issued on March 17. The dedicatory speech delivered 
in 1884 by Judge J. Q. Farmer when the first term of court met in 
the new courthouse and the address made on its fiftieth anniversary 
in 1934 by Judge N. E. Peterson appear in the issue. An account 
of the plans made for the structure and of its building by a member 
of the county board of 1884, the late O. C. La Bar, is published from 
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a manuscript found among his papers. The nations, territories, 
states, and counties of which the territory now embraced by Mower 
County has been a part are enumerated in an article entitled “ How 
the County Came into Being”; the fight for the county seat, in 
which Austin triumphed over Frankford, is the subject of another 
article. Among the illustrations are portraits of the eight judges 
who have served the Tenth Judicial District since 1872 and pictures 
of the structures that served as courthouses in Mower County before 


1884. 


The growth of Austin around a single industry, the packing plant 
of George A. Hormel and Company, which was established in 1892 
as a “neighborhood fresh meat packing house,” is described in an 
illustrated article in the Mower County News of Austin for Febru- 


ary 8. 


The Murray County Historical Society was organized with forty 
members at a meeting held at Slayton on February 24. Dr. Thomas 
Lowe of Pipestone, who settled in Murray County in 1877, gave the 
principal address, recalling conditions as he found them at that time 
and reviewing some of the early history of the county. In express- 
ing his enthusiasm for the county historical society, he declared that 
“it is just as important that we preserve the history of our county as 
it is to preserve that of the country.” The following officers were 
elected for the new society: Robert Hyslop of Slayton, president; 
Marshall Lowe of Loweville Township, vice president; Mrs. Alex 
Lowe of Hadley, secretary; and Mrs. John Hyslop of Fulda, treas- 
urer. 


Plans for producing an annual historical pageant at St. Peter, for 
holding a summer meeting in July, for gathering the service records 
of Nicollet County men who served in the World War, for restoring 
the old cemetery at Traverse des Sioux, and for establishing a local 
historical museum were among the subjects discussed at a meeting 
of the directors of the Nicollet County Historical Society on Febru- 
ary 12 at St. Peter. 


The American Historic Buildings Survey has aroused an interest 
in old buildings in a number of communities. A picture of the oldest 
house standing in Nobles County, which was built in 1871, appears 
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with a brief history of the structure in the Worthington Globe for 
February 15. 


An early coédperative “skimming station” operated by farmers 
living near Henning in Otter Tail County is described in the Jnde- 
pendent of Parker’s Prairie for February 8. Before the farmers of 
the neighborhood had cream separators of their own, they took their 
milk to this station, which was “equipped with a big DeLaval sep- 
arator and the power was furnished by an old threshing machine 
steam engine.” 


Some of the experiences of John S. Billings, who served as sheriff 
of Otter Tail County almost continuously from 1890 to 1926, are 
recounted by Rolf Mills in an article in the Minneapolis Tribune for 
February 25. He also describes a collection of weapons accumulated 
by Billings during his long career as a sheriff and now owned by his 
grandson, Mr. Sheldon J. Billings of Minneapolis. 


The story of the founding of the Thirteen Towns of Fosston is 
related by Albert Kaiser, the first editor, in the issue for March 16, 
which marks the passing of a half century since the paper was estab- 
lished. The growth of Fosston from “one trading post and a news- 
paper” is interestingly described by Mr. Kaiser, who presents ac- 
counts of the founding of the town site by W. J. Hilligoss in 1884 
and of many incidents connected with the early history of the com- 
munity. Other historical sketches in the issue deal with the build- 
ing of an electric lighting and waterworks plant at Fosston, the 
beginnings of alfalfa raising in the region, the growth of codperative 
dairying in the community, and early agricultural fairs held at 
Fosston. 


The “Story of Early Northfield,” a radio talk prepared by Carl 
L. Weicht for presentation over WCAL on the campus of St. Olaf 
College, is published in the Northfield News for February 16. The 
pioneer work of John W. North, the beginnings of Cannon Valley 
milling, and the founding of Carleton and St. Olaf colleges figure 
prominently in the narrative. “Big Woods Played Part in Trend 
of Early Settlement” is the title of a paper by Dr. Harvey E. Stork 
which was read before a meeting of the Rice County Historical 
Society and which appears in the News for March 2. Special atten- 
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tion is given to that section of the Big Woods which is included 
within Rice County. Dr. Edwin B. Dean, who inaugurated a boys’ 
work program at Northfield in 1906 and a few years later introduced 
Boy Scout work in the community, contributes a brief survey of this 
work to the News for February 9. 


A view of the Carleton College campus at Northfield as it ap- 
peared about forty years ago is reproduced in the Carletonian, the 
college newspaper, for February 14. 


At a meeting of the Rock County Historical Society held at Lu- 
verne on March 10, plans were made for the coming year and a 
paper on the history of Luverne was presented by E. A. Brown. 
This detailed narrative is published in three installments in the 


Rock County Herald of Luverne for March 16, 23, and 30. 


Articles about life in Superior and Duluth in the fifties and sixties 
written by Mary Clara Post, who settled at Superior in 1854, for the 
Ashtabula [Ohio] Sentinel and the Duluth Minnesotian are included 
in a scrapbook kept by Mrs. Post and recently presented to the St. 
Louis County Historical Society by Mrs. Charles F. Macdonald of 
Duluth. The gift is described in the Duluth Herald for March 1. 


Reminiscent sketches of phases of the history of Belle Plaine by 
J. E. Townsend continue to appear in the Belle Plaine Herald (see 
ante, p. 138). In recent articles he writes about the Belle Plaine 
Foundry and Machine Shop, an important industry of the fifties and 
early sixties, January 4; hotels that flourished when stagecoach travel 
was in its prime, January 18 and 25; life on a Le Sueur County farm 
in the early sixties, including descriptions of the log house, furniture, 
food, artificial lighting, and the like, February 1; early schools, 
February 15; the founding of the village of Blakeley, February 22; 
circuses that visited Belle Plaine in the seventies and eighties; March 
1; some pioneer French settlers, March 8 and 15; and the part 
played by Judge Alexander G. Chatfield in the founding of Belle 
Plaine, March 29. 


“Bits of Early Elk River History” assembled by J. W. Clark 
appear in three installments in the Sherburne County Star News of 
Elk River for January 18 and 25 and February 1. Explorers who 
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passed the present site of Elk River, such as Carver and Pike; traders 
in the vicinity, such as David Faribault and Pierre Bottineau; early 
settlement, particularly by New Englanders; the development of the 
lumber industry; and local Granger activities under Oliver H. Kelley 
are among the subjects included. 


The activities of a literary society in Sauk Center in 1897 and 
1898 are described by Mrs. Katherine N. Adkins of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, in a letter which is published in the Sauk Centre Herald of 
March 22. The records of the club are in the possession of Mrs. 
Adkins, who was its secretary. 


The first of a series of interviews with Todd County pioneers 
appears under the heading “Early Days in Todd County” in the 
Long Prairie Leader for March 29. Mr. A. J. Gibson, who has 
lived in Long Prairie almost continuously since 1857, recalls the 
village and the Winnebago agency buildings as they appeared when 
he first saw them. 


The seventieth annual meeting of the Waseca County Horse 
Thief Detective Society was held at Waseca on March 17. A his- 
tory of this pioneer organization, which is still operating under a 
constitution adopted on February 16, 1864, was contributed by 
Gladys H. Du Priest to the issue of Minnesota History for June, 
1932 (see ante, 13: 153-157). 


The annual meeting of the Winona County Old Settlers Associa- 
tion, which was held at Winona on February 22, was the occasion 
for the publication on the same day in the Winona Republican- 
Herald of several articles about the early history of Winona. One, 
which deals with the first meeting of the old settlers association in 
1862, is accompanied by a reproduction of the menu served at Huff's 
Hotel on that occasion. Mr. Paul Thompson, historian of the asso- 
ciation, contributes a history of the Winona lumber industry. “ Half- 
way between the coming of the first log raft to Winona in 1843 and 
the passing of the last raft” in 1915, he writes, “there flourished in 
Winona a dynasty of local lumber barons.” A picture of the last raft 
and portraits of some of the leaders in the lumber industry appear 
with the article. Another article is composed of items gleaned from 
the Winona directory of 1866-67. 
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Some of the medical history of St. Paul and Minnesota is recalled 
in a series of Addresses (27 p.) delivered by various physicians at a 
banquet given on February 12 by the Sisters of St. Joseph in honor 
of the seventieth birthday of Dr. Arnold Schwyzer of St. Paul. 
Minnesota medical men with whom Dr. Schwyzer came in contact 
after his arrival in St. Paul in 1891 are noted by Dr. William J. 
Mayo, and Dr. L. J. Rothrock pictures the Minnesota capital as it 
probably looked when Dr. Schwyzer settled there. 


The early church history of St. Paul is reviewed by Rose McKee 
in the magazine section of the St. Paul Daily News for March 11. 
The first churches built by the Catholics, the Presbyterians, the 
Methodists, and the Lutherans in frontier St. Paul, and the Sunday 
school established for the Baptists by Harriet E. Bishop are briefly 
described. Pictures of the Catholic Chapel of St. Paul, and of early 
Episcopal and Methodist churches illustrate the article. 


St. Paul theaters from 1867, when the opera house on Fourth and 
Wabasha streets was opened, to 1906, when the Windsor Theater on 
the site of the present St. Paul Hotel was “ converted into a sort of an 
indoor amusement park,” are described by Rose McKee in the maga- 
zine section of the St. Paul Daily News for February 18. Special 
attention is given to the career of L. N. Scott, who for forty-eight 
years before his death in 1929 was a theater manager in St. Paul. 
Some early theatrical handbills are reproduced with the article. A 
handbill advertising the opera “ Martha” as played by “ Sig. Lotti’s 
Grand Opera Troupe” in St. Paul in 1867 appears with an article 
about this performance in the News for March 18. 


A parade composed of horse-drawn vehicles of other days was ar- 
ranged in St. Paul by the Junior Pioneers on March 24. Pictures of 
some of the conveyances, which included a stagecoach, a workhouse 
van, a tallyho, and a covered wagon, appear in the St. Paul Daily 
News and the St. Paul Pioneer Press for March 25. In the maga- 
zine section of the News for February 25 is an article about St. Paul 
livery stables, which did a thriving business in the days before the 
automobile. 





